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LOADING WESTERN HORSES FOR THE EASTERN MARKETS 


Always a believer that the horse industry would recover from its long period of depression, American 
} Agriculturist notes that the improving tendency recently portrayed in our columns is now still further 
ih emphasized. The feature of the market this winter, especially since New Year’s, is the excellent demand 

for horses on export account. For some time past we have been shipping horses abroad at the rate of upward 
() of 4000 monthly, and during 11 months of last year the total exports were valued at more than $5,000,000, 
() 60 per cent greater than a year ago. Our frontispiece illustrates the manner of loading horses at Chicago. 
and other western points of accumulation for the eastern and foreign markets. 
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A Land of Intensive Agriculture. 


A compact little country is Belgium, its 
greatest length 172 miles, width 99 miles, 
while its population shows a remarkable den- 


sity of 550 per square wile; area 11,373 square 
miles, total population 6,262,000. It is about 
as large as Maryland, and one twenty-fourth 
the area of ‘Texas, where there was a population 
in 1890 of little more than eight per square 
mile. Agriculture is very progressive and the 
various departments of farming are carried un 
in the most intensive manner, so that Belgium 
is perhaps the best cultivated country in the 
world. Live stock raising is more in. portant 
in Belgium than in any other country of 
Europe; more heavy draft horses are raised 
here than are produced in the whole of France. 

With its dense population, Belgium is.nat- 
urally a large buyerin foreign countries of 
cereals and flour. In a recent year these 
amounted to $53,000,000. Next in importance 
are raw textile fibers,34; imports of live stock, 
7; animal fats, 6 millions. Belgian exports 
are largely manufactured goods and raw sug- 
ar. Considerable quantities of grain enter- 
ing Belgian ports are subsequently reshipped 


to European countries. Large quantities of 
beef and hog products are exported from the 
U Sto Belgium. Of bacon alone, we have 


shipped them over 20,000,600 lbs in a year, hams 
11,000,000 lbs and lard 30,000,000 lbs, a part of 
all this hog product being subsequently re- 
exported to other European countries. Bel- 
gium is also an important buyer of oleo oil. 
Some prejudice exists against Airerican meats 
and meat product. The Belgians are ready 


‘to use American flour if it 1s good and the 
price advantageous. Uptoa short time ago 


the use of Indian corn as an article for the ta- 
ble was entirely unknown. This suggests the 
possibilities of introducing corn and corn 
meal to the attention of densely populated 
Beigium. One year with another, we export 
fair quantities of rye to Beigium, yet her pur- 
chasés of this are largely in eastern Europe. 
New Textile Mills.—In view of the depres- 
sion in northern cotton mills and the compe- 
tition with the south,it is interesting to know 
that a considerable number of new mills were 
either projected or their construction unier- 
taken in 1897. According to the American 
Cotton and Wool Reporter, in its semi-annual 
statement of new mill enterprises, these num- 
bered 155 in ’97, a sharp falling off compared 
with recent years. The number of new mills 
undertaken and projected in ’96 was 300, in 
95 337, and in °94 263; these mills include 
woolen as Well as cotton. There was a total 
of 68 in the last half of 1897, of which 31 were 
for the manufacture of cotton, 17 knitting 
mills, 11 woolen mills and one linen mill. 
The locations are about equaily divided be- 
tween the north and the south. In the north- 
ern section, Massachusetts and Philadelphia 
divide the prize in point of number, while in 
the south North Carolina carries off the palm. 











Government Crop Reports—The agricultural 
bill before congress asks, among other items, 
$100,000 to carry on the work of collecting 
statistics relating to crop conditions at home 
and abroad. This includes the publication of 
the usual monthly reports. ‘The bill asks that 


$10,000 be available to aid in extending for- 
eign markets for farm produce. Work along 


this line was done last year in enlarging the 


outlet for butter. 





A Billion Dollar Year—During the 12 mos 
ended Dec 31 U 8 exports were $1,099,000,000. 
This enormous business with foreign coun- 
tries can perhaps best be appreciated. when it 
is noted that last. year’s exports are equivalent 
to a per capita of $15. In other words, for- 
eigners paid us for goods bought in this coun- 


try, asum sufficient to provide each man, 
woman and child in the U S with a fairly 
goo suit of clothes or a dress. The ’97 ex- 


ports were greater than thase of '96 by $93,- 


000,000. 


Kentucky Distillers of Bourbon whisky 
have lost heavily the past few years, largely 
through overproduction. The present stock of 
whisky in bond in Kentucky is estimated at 
73 million gallons. Efforts are now being 


made to consolidate interests of the distillers. 
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We PAY FREIGHT 


if inteeel in trees or fruits drop postal for 
new edition; finest, most complete yet issued 
sent free. 


is only one of Stark {2 Challenge Points—the 
full 12 plainly show WHY Stark Bro’s grow and 
1 the most trees. Then, we will not cut quality no matter how LOW our price 


STARK FRUIT BOOK 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. Stark, Mo. Rockport, Ill. Dansville, N.Y. 
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THE NEW RASPBERRY 


cy 
M UNGE Money init. Catalogue free, 
200acresin plants. W. N. SCARFPF, New Carlisle, Ohio 


for “FAN MARKET.” 





REY’S 


CEMENT ROOFING 


y! suitable tor Farm © 

wide oa leht. count 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and ig 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
saw and hammer, 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

nd for free descriptive catalogue am les & gums 

CAREY MFG. © 


THE PHILIP 
25 Wayne Avenue, - -« Lochinna. Ohio, 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


N Field and Carden 
Cc » Supplied in car- 
load ‘lots, direct from 
Canadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
Guaranteed quality and 
Aly, weight. Write for free pam- 

\ yp) phlet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR, 
—— sd Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario, 
Legal pen to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 


Buy. Boxes 


Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 #% 1000. 
Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 


Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 


MAGNESIA 
FLEXIBLE 
Especiall 

























Gr. THE BEST— New early and late, Yellow Peaches 
New Southern Winter Apples and Pears, Southern 
Magnolias, Hardy Smilax, big stock, low | ieee Send for 
catalogue. The Easterly Nurseries, Cleveland, Tenn. 


40000 APPLE TREE 


STONE’S Wholesale Nurseries, 
80-p. Catalogue. Secure varieties now. 





9 cts. each, 5 to_7 
5 ft. Send to G. B. 
Dansville, N. Y., for 
Pay in spring, 





$16.50. Circulars Free. 








iCE PLOWS 


H. PRAY. Clove, N. Y¥. 











Government * 
Free Seeds 
“ are simply “‘not ir it.’? 
° introduce the B z 
Northern Grown New bona nigen 


Potatoes, Farm, Garde d Fi 
Beeds everywhere, ft will ics. 


‘ABSOLUTELY FREE; 


500.000 Packets of choice 


- Vegetable and Flower Seed. 
ourname on @ postal card gets my 
Seed Book trom which you cr ree 


select Free your supply of seeds for 
an entire garden. - Write to- day. 


HARRY NW. HAMMOND, 


Seedsman, Box 24 
Decatur, Mich. 








THE PRICE OF SEEDS 


Low prices generally mean poor quality; 
but when seeds are bought from the growers, 
the best quality can be had at low prices. 


Vegetable Seeds, Field 
WE GROW SEEDS. Seeds, Beed Potatoes, 
Our catalogue is free, It will be to your ad- 


vantage to see it and a pleasure to us to send it. 





JOS. HARRIS CoO., 
P. O, Address, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
That “grow” do not 
PAY TO GROW. 
Ours do. For proof, 
see our catalogue, 
Pages 1and 2. It tells all about Seeds and How to 


make them pay. A Certificate for 
50 CENTS’ WORTH OF FREE SEEDS 
in every cutalogue. Send for it. 
Heman Glass, Seed Growe r, Rochester, N. ¥- 








STON, Attorney & Cou sellor 
ROBERT A. LIVING at Law, 4 & 6 Warren 
Street, - City. special attention given to the prepa- 
ration =o ‘trial of Criutinal Actions. 

WANTEDT0 SELL TO DBALERS, S100 Mon ally 


aod LXPEN perieaee No 
ACME CIGAR co. “CHICAGO. 


SALESMEN®:"* 
FOR SALE. 





The farms of the late James B. Jermain, of about 1250 
acres, nearthie village of White Creek, Washington Co. 
N, Y., either in bulk or separately. Said farms are in 
good state of cultivation, well-fenced, provided wi h ex- 
cellent buildings, including one of the Dest butter and 


cheese factories in the State,*now in successful operation. 
There is a fine supply of excellent spring water, also 
abundance of wood. If not sold before February Ist, these 
farms will be torent by the year. They are well adapted 
to mixed farming, such as stock raising, dairying, sheep 
husbandry, with the production of hay, grain, potatoes, 
ete. For further information call on or address, 

8S. ELOA SWEET, Agent, White Cre ek, N. Y. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Progress in Cranberry Culture. 





Extract from paper read by Rev E. H. Du- 
rell of Woodbury, N J, Tuesday of this week 
before the American cranberry growers’ asso- 
ciation in convention at Trenton. 

The tiiings to be learned in cranberry cul- 
ture are many and diversified. First, the 
planting period. This includes the choice of 
location, preparation of the ground, selection 
of variety of berries, planting of vines, and 
the addition of all things necessary to make 
a cranberry meadow complete at this stage of 
its progress. Second, the developing peri- 
od, including the setting with vines until the 
time of prodnctiveness. Necessarily this is a 
period of!some years. Third, the fruiting 
period. This is most critical and important; 
it is the period of productiveness. The ex- 
tent of productiveness is very largely 1n pro- 
portion to the skill with which the cranberry 
meadow is managed. The result of manage- 
ment during this period, whether good or bad, 
is not always limited to one solitary year, but 
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is often extended to a number of consecutive 
years. Fourth, the harvesting period, while 
the fruit is being gathered, stored and sup- 
posed to be kept in the warehouse until ship- 
ped. This is the most expensive pericd to 
the cranberry grower, except, it may be, the 
planting period. Fifth, the marketing peri- 
od. The importance of this is paramount; not 
only for reimbursements but for the keeping 
up of supplies as well. If from the cranherry 
meadow profitable returns are not realized, 
allis lost. Itis not reasonable to suppose 
that the hest knowledge of these detaiis can 
be acquired in the course of a few years. Ac- 
quiring knowledge in cranberry culture by ex- 
periment is necessarily slow and attended 
with no little expense. 

But few experiments in cranberry culture 
can be repeated oftener than once a year and 
many of them cannot be tested in less time 
than a number of years. How true is this as 
to the rnght choice of locality. The best 
methods of subduing the wild nature of the 
ground, the manner and extent of ditching, 


No. 5 


the problem of sanding the cranberry mead- 
ow, the variety of berries chosen, the time, 
purposes and frequency of tlooding, the best 
methods and the best time for picking, and 
the construction and management of a ware- 
house in which cranberries will keep and 
color the best. By experimenting, the cran- 
berry grower may gain wuch useful know]l- 
edge it is true, but itis often dearly bonght 
knowledge. The surroundings in cranberry 
culture often differ from yearto year. He is 
brought to wrestle with kuotty problems 
which he thought had been soived in times 
past once forall. These disappointments come 
so frequently and with so much surprise he 
feels himself at times forced to the conclusion 
that he knows but little or nothing ahout the 
business of cranberry culture. 

Most cranberry growers labor under dis- 
advantages. The knowledge of cranberry 
culture is very limited with most cranberry 
growers at the time they begin the business, 
so at first they can do but little more than 

{To Page 128.1 
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JAPANESE BARNYARD MILLET GROWN FOR SEED-—See Page 120 


The illustration gives a view of an average part of a field of three-fourths of an acre. 
seed, and a little over 5} tons of straw per acre. The measuring rod held by the young man is 8 ft high. 


AT THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
The yield was at the rate of 67), bu of well cleaned 


ae a a. 
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Planting and Cultivating Artichokes. 


W. T. WHITE, ILLINOIS. 


After using and raising artichokes for the 
last ten years, I have no hesitation in saying 
they are one of the most valuable foods for 
hogs. Prepare the ground about the same as 
for potatoes, in the early spring, cut the tu- 
bers to one or two eyes each and drop in the 
furrows, which should be 3} feet apart. Drop 
them 15 inches apart in the furrow, something 
like Irish potatoes. Follow with asmall plow 
and throw a farrow over them to the depth of 
five inches. At the end of ten days, if warm 
weather, and two weeks of cool weather, run 
over them with a light harrow and level the 
ground down, thus destroying all the weeds 
that may bave started up, and preparing the 
ground for easy and effective cultivation when 
the plants are large enough to stand cultiva- 
tion, which will usually be two weeks longer, 
or three to four weeks from the time of plant- 
ing. Cultivate as often as needed to keep the 
ground loose and clear, and deep at first and 
coming more to the surface each time, so as 
not to disturb the small roots which soon start 
out. After they are two feet high, they need 
no more attention, as they will take care of 
themselves. They will keep all weeds down 
and soon be so thick in their foliage that one 
can scarcely walk through them. 

How much will they yield to the acre? 
Circumstances, such as cultivation, lay of the 
land, season, etc, have much to do in deter- 
mining that question. On reasonable fair land 
in southern ILilinois, I have taken a full half 
bushel out of one hill. Figure out the yield at 
your leisure. The yield, as a rule, is from 400 
to 1000 bushels per acre. One thing to be re- 
membered in selecting a location tor your ar- 
tichoke field is, do not get near any timber of 
any kind or you will be disappointed. They 
will not grow near growing timber. The land 
should drain well to produce the best results. 
A great cry has been raised that you never 
can, possibly get rid of them if once grown 
on yourfarm. Never was a greater slander 
perpetrated on any farm product than such 
a statement is from beginning to end. All 
you have to do is to cut them down, or plow 
the ground in July or August so as to prevent 
blooming, and you willsurely have to buy 
your seed for next year. 





Care of Circular Wood Saws. 
THERON L. HILES. 


Farmers who employ circular saws for cut- 
ting wood for fuel and other purposes may be 
interested in the views of a saw manufacturer 
regarding their use and care. There are five 
points of special importance forthe user to 
observe: 

1. Keep the saw perfectly round. This is 
attained by jointing off points of teeth before 
the saw is filed. It is conveniently done by 
holding a short round iron bar at back of saw 
squarely across teeth and touch points of 
teeth as lightiy as possible while the saw re- 
volves, so that each tooth just strikes the bar 
when held firmly in one position. Repeat 
this process with every third or fourth filing. 
2. Saws must run true.* This requires that 
the arbor and mandrel collars are true. If 
they are so and the saw winds in and out of 
line, when turned round by hand while on 
the arbor, from a gange held on one side be- 
low base of teeth; then the saw is sprung out 
of the true. Should the same run true when 
turned round by hand but wobble when run- 
ning at full speed,’ it hus been run hot by be- 
ing pinched in sawing. In either of these 
cases the saw should be sent to a saw factory 
to be repaired. 

3. Keep all the teeth of the same size and 
shape. Retain the original shape of the teeth 
by proper care in filing. Take a diagram of 
shape of teeth when the saw is new. for guid- 
ance as the saw wears down. Keep the teeth 
all spaced alike. 

4. Give each tooth exactly the same 
amount of set. By using a gauge and setting 
each tooth accurately to it no difficulty need 
be had in setting the teeth. 

5. Sharpen the teeth properly. 
tion depends upon the use of 


This opera- 
the properly 


shaped files and the skill of the filer. Tweive- 
inch 


mill saw files and nine-inch round 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


smooth files, in careful hands, will keep the 
bottom of each tooth round and the points 
sharp. Give the teeth only a slight bevel on 
front and top. File half the teeth from each 
side of the saw. Never run a saw after it be- 
comes dull; keep it sharp by frequent filings. 
Attention to these matters will keep the saw 
in its best condition until worn out. 
a ven 

A Handy Trough for watering or feeding 

cattle in the barn is illustrated herewith Hi- 





A HANDY TROUGH, 


tam Worthley got it up. It may be of any de- 
sired dimensions but is usually about 4 ft long 
and 14 ft wide. If built slanting, stock can eat 
up clean any feed ia it, or the trough can be 
readily cleaned. It is very handy for watering 
cattle in winter, as the trough full of water 
can be rolled down in front of the cattle and 
from one to another as soon as they are 
through drinking. Where running water is 
handy, it can be let into this tub ard quickly 
rolled in front of the cattle. With wheels 
made of hard wood this device will last for 
years and can also be used for a variety of 
other purposes about the barn. It is one of 
those handy contrivances that save labor and 
add to the pleasure and profit of farming. 

Cost of Shingling Barn.—In the bill of ma- 
terial for building the barn the plan of which 
was published in the issue of Nov 13, 1897, the 
shingles were omitted. It will take 11,000 to 
cover the barn. At present Chicago prices, 
sawn cedar $24 per M, the shingle bill will 
amount to $27. One subscriber thinks the 
stalls are not high enough. They are seven 
feet in the clear. Horses must be pretty tall 
if this is not room enough. 

Tools for Farm Repair Shop.—Any room in 
an outbuilding will answer for a shop. 
About 10x16 ft is a good size. It will not be 
necessary to buy a whole outfit at once, but to 
start with, get a hammer, square, two saws, 
cross and rip, smoothing plane, jack plane, 
jointer plane, a brace with. bits from one- 
fourth to one inch, two or three chisels, 
drawing knife and a good ax. With 
these any common breakdown can _ he 
repaired without going to the town 
shop, thus saving much in time and money 
during the course of a year. A little later 
other tools may be added. A _ good vice is al- 
most indispensable. Then gradually increase 
the number of bits, chisels, etc.—[E. A. G. 














Our Feathered Friends.—There are very 
few birds but what are positively use- 
ful to us, even the crow. Blackbirds 
may do a little harm sometimes but 
they do enough good the rest of the 
season to far overbalance the bad. Perhaps 
our best friend in feathers is the meadow- 


the earliest in the spring, nearly the 
last to leave in the fall; all day seeking in- 
sects in our fields, turning over leaves and 
straw to find those that are hidden. He eats 
also great quantities of weed seeds. There 
should be a law against shooting these birds. 
Except the pigeon, all of our birds feed their 
young largely on insects.—[O. Widmann, St 
Louis Co, Mo. 


hawk; 


A Compost That Is Always Ready.—Next to 
my horse barn 1 have a leanto that I use 
as a manure shed and hog pen. Every waste 
thing about the place from which manure can 
possibly be made goes there, and a breeding 
sow composts it. I have put in the shed a cart- 
load of weeds, etc, atatime and it became 
good ,snanure by spring. The horse manure is 
much better fur the process, as it is kept from 
heating. A good plan is to chrow in a little 
whole corn oceasionally, to give the old sow 
courage to work.—[David W Watson. 








A PROMISING FORAGE CROP. 


Japanese Barnyard Millet. 
(Panicum crus-galli.) 


W. P. BROOKS, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 
This species and variety of millet was 
brought from Japan by the writer and _ first 


cultivated here in Amherst upon a very small 
scale in the year 1889. It should not be con- 


founded with other millets belonging to the 
species Panicum crus-galli which have been 


brought forward within the last few years. 
We have tried, here at Amherst, several of 
these millets and we have found them all in- 
ferior to the Japanese variety in a number 
of important particulars. The Japanese barn- 
yard millet is erect in growth; many of the 
others are more or less decumbent, as is the 
common barnyard = grass. fhe Japanese 
millet is very leafy and the stalks are tender 


and succulent even when mature, while the 
other varieties tested are less leafy and much 
more tough and woody. The Japanese wil- 


let stools very freely on good soil if not sown 


too thick, while the other varieties tested 
stoul less freely. 

The Japanese millet is a valuable fodder 
crop when grown under appropriate condi- 
tions. It needs for the best results a moder- 
ately moist, strong, rich soil. It is not very 


likely to lodge even upon such soil, standing 
up, even through heavy rains, remarkably well 
for so rank growing a plant. It is a millet 
for high farming rather than for poor farm- 


ers. Itis nut a millet that endures drouth 
well. it suffers quickly, especially if sown 
too thick, in excessively dry weather unless 


the soil be particularly deep, rich and moist. 
Under the conditions above stated this millet 
returns an abundant harvest and well repays 
cultivation, whether for seed or for fodder. If 
cut early, that is, any time up to the period 
when the seed is in the milk, it will produce 
a considerable sevond crop. This peculiarity 
may sometimes prove useful, but I do not 
regard it as of much importance,as the second 
crop is always much smaller than the first, 
not large enough to make it worth while to 
allow the land to remain unplowed. 


I do not, however, recommend this Japa- 
nese millet for hay. Its rank growth and ex- 
treme succulence make it difficult to cure. 
We have, however, successfully made it into 
hay a number of times sinve we have been 
cultivating 1t and it has given yields varying 
from three to five tons per acre of well dried 
hay. This hay is coarse, but is fairly well 


eaten by horses and cattle. On account of the 
difficulty in curing, this millet is regarded as 
more valuable as a fodder crop for feeding 
green or for putting into the silo. Mr George 
Clemence of Southbridge reports a yield the 
past season of 35 tons tothe acre of green 
fodder, which, he states, was fed to his cows 
with most satisfactory results. This is a larg- 
er yield than we have ever obtained, but we 
have made no special effort to force the crop 
to its maximum capacity. 

In 1895 we fed two acres green, cutting and 
taking to the barn from day to day. We be- 
gan cutting the crop before it was fully head- 
ed out and finished before the crop was ma- 
ture. Under these conditions we did not, of 
course, get the maximum weight of which 
the crop was capable. From one acre we cut 
and fed 15 tons, from another 18 tons. In 1896 
we pnt the product of three acres into the 
The yield was 37.4 tons. 

Our experience in feeding, both green and 
in the form of silage, is highly satisfactory. 
The green fodder is very similar in composi- 
tion to well eared corn fodder, but is. much 
more greedily eaten than the corn fodder, is 
consumed without waste, and produces a 
larger yield of milk under otherwise similar 
conditions than the corn fodder. Whenever 
a change has been made from corn fodder to 
millet in feeding our cows, the milk product 
has increased. When the opposite change has 
been made the milk product has fallen off. 

To proauce the largest possible crops this 
millet should be sown from about the middle 


silo. 


to the last of May. It may be sown with 
fairly good results much later. In 1895 we 


plowed a piece of grass land after securing the 
hay crop, manured it,and sowed the Japanese 











barnyard millet on July 26. The product was 
12 tons of green fodder just coming into head 
when it was put into the silo. 

For the most satisfactory results as a fodder 
crop this millet must not be sown too thick, 
as it stools abundantly. On good soil, when 
sown early, we use from 10 to 12 qts of seed to 
the acre. If the soil be poor or the time of 
sowing later, the quantity of seed should be 
somewhat larger, for the latest sowing about 
20 ats to the acre. 

This millet is also a valuable plant for seed 
production. The seed is highly relished by 
birds of all kinds and, if known,would doubt- 
less be in demand as a bird seed. It is also an 
excellent food to scatter in straw for the pur- 
pose of keeping laying hens at work. The 
yield of seed with us has been 50 to 90 bushels 
per acre. The seed has about the same compo- 
sition as oats,and if ground might undouhted- 
ly be fed to cattle and sheep with profit. With- 
out grinding, it probably would not be well di- 
gested by these animals. 

It is our practice in cultivating for seed to 
sow in rows about eight inches apart and to 
keep the crop clean by the use of the hand cul- 
tivator and pulling of such weeds as start in the 
rows. We sow but little more than three pounds, 
oraboutthree quarts,of seed to the acre. Sum- 
mer yellow birds, English sparrows, etc, are 
extremely fond of the seed and to protect the 
crop while ripening from the various small 
birds that feed upon it involves considerable 
expense. Further, the seed shells very freely 
and without much care in handling the waste 
from this source is considerable. The fact that 
the seed shells easily is, however, an advan- 
tage from another point of view—it threshes 
easily. Our practice is to harvest by cutting 
with the corn knife, binding and stooking. 
It is a great advantage to cover the heads 
with cloth hay caps to protect the stook from 
the birds while it stands in the field. 

The straw of this millet when sown for seed 
is quite soft and palatable for so rank a 
growth. We have used it somewhat in feed- 
ing and find it to have about the same value 
for that purpose as corn stover. Unier ay- 
erage farm conditions, however, I believe that 
the straw would be found most useful as bed- 


























DIFFERENCES IN JAPANESE MILLET 


are as rnarked as in different varieties of corn 
or wheat. The small variety shown at the 
left in this picture is Panicum  Italicum, 
which does not grow so high nor stool so free- 
ly nor have as much foliage as P Miliaceum, 
shown at the right. But neither variety, it 
will be noticed, approaches in these respects 
the P crus-galli, a single plant of which grown 
from one seed appears in the center. The 
extent to which this, the true variety, stools, 
is not generally known, and numerous kinds 
not of this variety are offered in its name. 





SPECIAL CROPS 


ding, for which purpose it is exceedingly val- 
uable. In wearing qualities, it is not inferior 
to rye straw, while in absorbent capacity it 
excels that straw. 

I would caution all intending growers of 
this millet to use care 1n obtaining the seed. 
The scarcity and high price of the seed of the 
Japanese barnyard millet have led to misrep- 
resentation on the part of some dealers. 

THE ANALYSES GIVEN BELOW 

fully substantiate the statements made con- 
cerning the relative value of Japanese barn- 
yard millet as compared with other fodders. 
The seed, it will be noticed, is very close to 
oats in composition— slightly richer in fat and 
carbohydrates (sugar and starch) and a very 
little poorer in protein. The green fodder is 
richer than corn fodder in fat and protein,and 
a little poorer in carbohydrates or heat pro- 
ducers. The millet silage is slightly richer in 
heat producers than corn silage, and a little 
poorer in protein or flesh formers. Partic- 
ular attention is called to the millet and soja 
bean silage, about which more will be written 
in a subsequent article. It will be noticed 
that it is much richer in flesh formers than 
corn silage. This silage was a mixture of 
about two parts of millet to one of the beans. 
The millet straw is practically just about as 
valuable as corn stover—richer in fat and car- 
bohydrates, but a little poorer in protein. 

Iam unable to present an analysis of mil- 
let hay which is comparable with timothy 
hay, but the figures showing the composition 
of the dry matterin the two plants afforda 
fair basis of comrarison and show them to 
have practically the same composition in all 
essential particulars. 

ANALYSES, FEEDING ELEMENTS. 

Showing the per cent or lbs of each nutrient 
in 100 lbs of the different silages and fodders. 


Cellu- Carbohy- 
Water Ash lose Fat Protein drates 
Japanese millet 
seed, 10.3 3.1 7.7 5.7 12.3 60.9 
Oats, 10.8 3.0 8.5 5.5 13.6 58.6 
Japanese millet 
fodder, green, 75 1.9 7.0 06 2.4 13.1 
Corn fodder, green, 75 12 62 05 2.0 16.1 
Japanese millet 
silage, 74 24 75 08 1.7 13.6 
Corn silage, 78 12 60 08 1.9 12.1 
Japanese millet 
and soja bean 
silage, ‘ 28 723 10 28 7.2 
Corn stover, 20 4.7 28.3 1.1 59 40.0 
Millet straw, 15 46 30.4 2.1 5.2 42.7 
Cellu- Carbohy- 
Water free substance. lose Fat Protein drates 
Japanese barnyard millet, 27.9 2.5 9.7 52.2 
Timothy hay, 32.9 2.2 9.9 50.1 


FERTILIZER ANALYSES AND MANURIAL VALUE. 

Showing the per cent or lbs of each manurial 
element in 100 ibs of each fodder, and the esti- 
mated fertilizing value per ton. 


Phosphoric 
Nitrogen Potash Acid Worth 
Japanese millet, green, 
per cent, 0.49 ll $1.69 
Corn fodder, green, per 
cent, 41 33 15 1.45 
Corn stover, percent,  .92 1.22 26 3.66 
Millet straw, a .68 1.73 18 3.52 
Timothy hay, ” 1.19 1.40 33 4.55 
Millet hay, - 1.22 1.61 46 4.95 





Dissatisfied Mint Growers. 





Probably never before was the peppermint 
industry in astage of such transformation. 
Prices were phenomenally low last fall, as 
noted 1n our columns at the time, and have 
sinee gone from bad to worse. From leading 
sections where peppermint 1s grown as a 
money crop, notably central N Y and south- 
ern Mich, come uniform advices of discour- 
agement on the part of producers. Wayne Co, 
N Y, has for several years claimed that west- 
ern competition has swept away all the profit, 
and now growers in Mich and Ind are com- 
plaining bitterly, not alone of low [prices, but 
of the fact that the oil trade refuses to recog- 
nize the money value difference between high 
grade product and that carelessly nade. Mint 
growing 1s too firmly estabiished, however, to 
fall into general neglect, even though the in- 
dustry may eventually become a case of the 
**survival of the fittest.’’ While many grow- 
ers complain the business has been unprofit- 
able in recent years, others show considerable 
interest and every spring finds farmers ready 
to set out plants to take the place of fields 
abandoned by others. While the sentiment 
just now is generally against any iarge acre- 
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age next spring, it remains to be seen what 
reduction, if any, will be made. 

Considerable quantities of oil are still held 
by farmers. In Wayne Co, N Y, _ present 
price is 85@95c per lb, against $1 25@1 30a 
year ago. In Mich and Ind standard grades 
of oil are salable at 60@80c, or 20@30c lower 
than last fall. At Constantine, the market is 
65@75c, at Niles 70@80c, and at Three Riv- 
ers 60@75c; weedy oil is worth about 50c, and 
oil from English or black mint 10c or more 
lower than American. More or less oil, par- 
ticularly in the west, was pressed on the mar- 
ket at the Close of the year, enabling buyers 
to reduce their bids. While a liberal percent- 
age of York state oil is still held by farmers, 
the buik is only moderate as last season’s 
crop was restricted, and leading growers in 
Wayue predict a small acreage for ’98. The 
export demand for peppermint wil has shown 
little improvement; at New York bulk oil is 
quoted at 90c@$1 10, and bottled 1 20. 


FERS Ee Sasa 

Loss in Grinding Buckwheat.—P. K. writes 
that he sent to the mill to be ground 14 bu of 
recleaued small silver gray buckwheat that 
weighed 52 lbs per bu, and received in return 
314 Ibs of flour and 127 |bs of shorts, the mill 
being of late construction. He questions 
whether he got back as much as he should. 
We have referred the matter to James Grego- 
ry, who runs one of the best buckwheat mills 
in Dutchess Co, N Y, who answers that it 
should have been 392 lbs of flour and 140 lbs 
of middlings, besides toll and wastage out. 
It will »e seen that there is a marked discrep- 
ancy here, and a serious loss to the farmer. 
This raises the question whether such lusses 
to the farmer are not far more frequent than 
the average farmer is aware of. It would be 
well for them to investigate. Moreover, it is 
also a question whether many of the oid- 
fashioned small grist mills do not lose or 
waste enough of the grain to pay fora modern 
equipment in a short time. In these progres- 
sive days, it won’t do to poke along with out- 
of-date machinery that is operated at a loss. 





The Yellow Globe Danvers.—No other variety 
is raised in this section. At beginning of har- 
vest last fall, they showed symptoms of rot all 











SOIL 


AS GROWN ON POOR SANDY 


P crus-galli is shown in the 
L. H. Read informs 


in Wisconsin. 
above photo-engraving. 
us that he has a selected native variety that 
grows nearly as large, very quickly, yields 
more than millet and will be preferred to hay. 


throngh the onion belt and growers were ea- 
ger to dispose of their crops, many selling as 
low as 20c per bu. In a short time prices ad- 
vanced to 40c, the last car going at 65c, prices 
now $1 in supplying the home market. Grow- 
ers were considerably more encouraged with 
both quality and price than a year ago.—[Mre 
Jd. G., Erie Co, Pa. 
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Practical Spraying Tests. 


The good effect of spraying fruit trees is 
well brought out in a report made by the On- 
tario department of agriculture,covering exper- 
iments followed last season. For the third 
year in practical instruction in 
spraying was given at various places in the 
province, being continued last year under the 
direction of W. M. Orrof Fruitland, a sue- 
cessful grower of wide experience. Ile select- 
ed 29 orchards in various parts of Ontario, pro- 
viding each with a cheap but practical spray- 
ing outfit. Three men with experience in 


succession 


spraying were selected to visit these or- 
chards, performing the operation at certain 


fixed dates. Netice was sent in 
advance to all interested and 
much good work was thus per- 
formed in this educational Ine. 
The sprayers repeated the work 
until seven successive applica- 
tions had been made. In order 
to find ont what the owners of 
the orchards thought of the re- 
sults of the spraying, and to de- 
termine as to the possibility of 
continuing the instruction in 
1898, Deputy Minister of Agti- 
enlture C. ©. James sent special 
inquiries to all orchardists, and 
their replies point to universal 
satisfaction in the work. 

The testimony of these fruit 
growersincludes the following: 
E. E. Luton of St Thomas, I 
eonsider spraying a@ most de- 
cided success financially; I 1re- 
ceived $250 per bbl for my ap- 
ples, or 15c above any others 
in this section, the majority 
selling at 1.50 to 1.85, realizing 


twice as inuch money from the 
sprayed trees ‘as from the un- 
sprayed. A. C. Sussex, Both- 


well, from the trees sprayed 75 % 

first-class, upsprayed not more than 5%. W. 
E. Hooper, Lucan, my crop was far above the 
average in this locality and fruit the best I 
ever raised, perfectly free from worms; applied 
the solution to small fruit as well as the trees. 
Norman McPherson, Kincardine, the Snow 
apple trees that were sprayed realized $4 
each, those not sprayed nothing, as the fruit 
was searcely worth picking; Northern Spys 
fully 50 % better through spraying. George 
Dixon, Port Arthur, sprayed trees 70 % good 
apples, those not sprayed only 10%. W. A. 
Warner, Trenton, apple packers say the fruit 
obtained froin ny trees which were sprayed 
was the finest. they had packed, especially 
Spys, Snows, Worthies and Baldwins. I have 
2500 trees and intend to spray everything in 
my orchard next year; am satisfied thatif I 
had sprayed all the past year I would have 
obtained $500 more than I did. 





Where and How to Plant Grapes. 


W. B. SHAUL. 





_To get the best results, the vineyard should 
be planted on high ground and warm southern 
slope. It requires a warm loamy soil, well 
drained,and a porous subsoil. The soi! should 
not be excessively rich in nitrogen. Too much 
barnyard manure causes an overgrowth of 
wood, accompanied by few grapes of poor qual- 
ity. The grape requires potash and if the soil 
is not strong in potash scatter ashes in the 
vineyard orc supphy it by means of commer- 
cial potash fertilizers. 

The post and wire trellis is the best, but 
should be much higher than it is generally 
made, at least 45 ft, witht he arms of the vines 
fastened along the top wire, which allows the 
grapes to hang beneath a leafy canopy and al- 
so permits free circulation of air beneath the 
foliage. 

Cultivation should be constant and thor- 
ough, but shallow,getting much sunshine and 
oxygen in the surface of the soil and prevent- 
ing too great evaporation of moisture. Ordi- 
narily grapes are not pruned as close as they 
should be. It is hard to 1mpress upon the be- 
ginner the necessity of very close pruning. 
The old Concord is still the leading grape, 
but itis too often marketed half green. It 
two to three 


should hang on the vines from 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


weeks after it begins to color. The Worden is 
fast pushing its way into popular favor, and, 
largely as a resnit of the practice above men- 
tioned of marketing the Concord half ripe, 
will soon displace the latter in the nearby 
inarket. It does not ship well. Moore’s Early 
and Agawam ure both profitable grapes when 
not raised in iarge quantities, Moore’s Early, 
for early table use, and Agawam to be kept 
until midwinter in cold storage. 


The Crab’s Claw Cactus. 


The Epiphyllums are distinguished from all 
other cactuses by their flattened, long, slen- 
der branches, which are formed of succulent 








SPECIMEN CRAB’S CLAW CACTUS. 


green, leaf-like branchlets, growing out of the 
ends of each other. Their graceful habit—in 
decided contrast with most other cactuses— 
the ease of their cultivation and the season of 
their flowering, midwinter, make them spe- 
cially desirable as window plants. 

There are ouly two well defined species of 
Epiphyllun, E. trunctatum, which is also pop- 
ularly known as Christmas cactus, and an il- 
lustration of which 1s given herewith, being 
the one most frequently cultivated. They are 
natives of South America, where they are 
generally found growing upon the trunks and 
branches of trees. In cultivation they require 
a rich, sandy, well drained soil, and while 
they are growing vigorously, plenty of water, 
airand sunlight. A favorite mode of grow- 
ing them isto graft them upon some stout, 
Straight stemmed Cereus, or Pereskia, thus 
raising the plant to any desired hight, and 
displaying to better advantage its gracefully 
drooping branches bedecked with a multitude 
of sparkling, rosy-red blossoms. 





The Superb Garden Manual issued annually 
by the old and reliable firm of Peter Ilender- 
son & Co, 35-57 Cortlafidt street, New York, 
is out for 1898. It1is valuable not only as a 
seed catalog and buyers’ guide, of which it is 
one of the best, but contains also much other 
valuable information entitling it to a place 
in every farmer’s library. Directions are giv- 


en for growing all sorts of garden crops and 
lawn plants, making and managing cold 
frames and hotbeds, the amount of seed re- 


quired for a given area, the kind of fertilizer 
best adapted to the different crops, best insect 
and fungous remedies, a full list of garden 
tools, ete. All kinds of garden plants, both 
novelties and well tested varieties, are so 
fully and accurately described and illustrated 
that the grower can confidently make a selec- 
tion. The seeds have all been tested. The 
high standing of the company is a guarantee 
that nothing but the best will be sent out. 
Their annual, with handsome colored covers 
and several lithographic plates, is a very at- 
tractive book and can be had by requesting 
that it be sent and saying that you saw this 
notice in this journal. 





Some experimental plantings of sugar cane 
have been made on the Colorado river. 





THE APIARY. 


Taking Bees from Winter Quarters. 
JULIUS HOFFMAN, NEW YORK. 


Most writers recoinmend that bees be kept 
in their winter quarters until soft maples, 
early willows or some other trees furnish pol- 
len, but after many years of experience I 
adopted the practice of getting them out eéar- 
ly. lf the ground is about free from snow 
and ice and the weather spring-like, so that 
the bees can fly occasionally, I begin to set 


out as early as March 10, although they will 
probably not get any pollen until a month 
later. 

Should the bees in their winter quarters 


appear to be quiet and not show any signs of 
so-called dysentery, there would of course be 
no urgency in getting them out. As a rule 
after being housed for about four months the 
bees get restless, and some colonies begin to 
spot their hives, especially if they gathered 
late honey dew. But even good honey will 
get so thick or more or less granulated that 
the bees crave for water to reduce their stores 
to the proper consistency. Considering all, 
I believe that I gain more than I lose by set- 
ting out the bees comparatively early and a 
few cold spells after setting out will not do 
them much harm. 

In getting the bees ready for winter, I take 
out from each colony two or three combs, 
which leaves a snace a‘ each end of the hive, 
and after putting in two thin spacing boards 
or followers, a piece of burlap or heavy sack- 
ing is placed on tup of frames and tucked 
down to fill out the spaces on ends. This pro- 
tection seems to be sufiicient to guard against 
cold in the spring. If any weak colonies are 
found after setting ont I unite them at once 
with some better colony. In doing so I cage 
the queen I wish to preserve and hang the 
cage for two or three days in center of brood 
nest of the united colony, destroy other queen 
and smoke bees well. 

Iincrease my stock of bees by dividing 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the number of colo- 
nies at a season, which with usually fair win- 
tering gives mea good surplus of colonies. 
These I use in the following manner: I do 
not weaken strong colonies to build up weak 
ones, but keep on uniting the poorest with 
better ones until all colonies are strong by 
swarming time, and the number of colonies 
is reduced as desired. Colonies that are not 
too weak to hold their own should not be 
united. 





Honey and Beeswax. 





At Chicago, the supply is somewhat in ex- 
cess of demand at present and the market 
presents a slow appearance. White clover 
honey, fcy 1-lb sections 10@10ic P fb. dark 
honey 7@9kc, extracted white 5c, dark 5e. 
Ch bright beeswax 25@26c, good 23@24c, dark 
20@22c. 

At New York, a moderate demand at about 
former prices. N Y comb honey white clover 
10@12kc ¥ th, dark 7@8}c, extracted 4}@5khc, 





Cal comb 10@12kc, extracted 44$@5hc. Prime 
beeswax 26@27c P Ib. 
Chemical Composition of Maple Sugar.— 


Maple syrup contains essentially the same 
sugars that exist in sugar made frem sugar 
cane and beet root.—[A. W. Ogden, Ct Exp Sta. 





Beeswax Goes Abroad.—During the calen- 
dar year ’97 the exports of beeswax from New 
York were $30,262. 





Cracking of Green Oranges—H. M. M.: It 
is evident that there are several reasons why 
oranges crack open and remain on the trees. 
So far nothing has been found which will 
prevent this. More observations on the sub- 
ject are needed.—[E. W. Hilgard, Cal Exp 
Sta. 


To Save the Cherries.—Asa protection to our 
cherries when ripening,plant a row of Russian 
mulberry trees for the birds to eat.—[O. Wid- 
mann. 


Rye Exports Were Doubled in the calendar 
year just closed compared with ’96, the totals 
being respectively 104 and 5} million bushels. 











Midwinter Gardening. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 


It is customary at this season of the year, 
with all prudent gardeners,to note the results 
of last year’s operations, as a guide for the 
future. Every gardener should have a note 
book of experience, particularly in our coun- 
try, with its vast area of extent, and where 
there is sueh a contrast in the character of 
soil, and where situations in close proximity 
are often so variable that different methods 
must be employed in cultivation. But what 
is still more important is that more care in 
selection is required than in almost any other 
country. Itis often noticed that a variety 
that can be perfectly grown in one locality 
grows but imperfectly, if at all, in close prox- 
imity. It is a well-known fact that there is 
not a soil or situation that will not produce 
some vegetabie forms and that in any given 
soil some varieties will do better than others. 
Hence the importance of selecting such as do 
the best. For instance, on athin soil it is 
folly to grow the long varieties of carrots, 
but if the soil is rich and properly prepared, 
just as many bushels per acre can be obtained 
by growing the half-long or stump-rooted va- 
rieties, and it is so much less work to harvest 
them. Besides that, a carrot nearly all the 
way of a size is proportionately much heavier 
than a tapering one, and finds a more ready 
sale in the market. 

Each year new varieties are listed, many of 
them most highly recommended; this un- 
doubtedly comes from the stock being taken 
from a locality where the variety reaches its 
greatest state of perfection. What is said about 
it may be absolutely true, yet the vegetable 
may be disappointing, when grown in another 
locality. For instance, the Ignotum tomato 
is one of the besi I ever grew but ina sec- 
tion only ten miles distant it does not thrive 
at all, in fact it is worthless. Hence the im- 
portance of knowing in advance just what va- 
rieties can be grown to the best advantage, 
and to grow none others. A little care in 
this direction will double the value of the 
products of the garde n. 

——— 

The York Imperial.—I am informed tbat 
York Imperial is quite a favorite in many sec- 
tions of thé north and east, especially in New 
York state, where it is as widely grown as any 
other variety, and I would therefore presume 
that it is hardy.—[Director Robert H. Miller, 
Maryland Experiment Station. 





Potatoes in Southern Wayne and northern 
Ontario counties. The crop of southern Wayne 
Co, now in farmers’ hands, is about 40 % of 
last fall’s growing and present price paid farm- 
ers 65c per bu. The crop of northern Ontario 
county.now in farmers’ hands, is about 50 % of 
last fall’s growing,and is soid to dealers at 65c 
per bu. The feeling among farmers generally 
is strong and they consider potatoes good 
property to hold at present prices; no rot to 
speak of.—[Abram Garlock, Wayne Co, N Y. 

The Hydrangea as a House Plant.—The 
common garden hydrangea is capable of giv- 
ing prolonged pleasure in the house as_ well 
asinthe garden. It need not crowd other 
plants early in the season, for it is better to 
let it remain in the cellar until the last of Jan- 
uary or early February when if itis brought 
up it will start and grow so rapidly that you 
can almost see it grow from day to day. It is 
better not to give 1t tco much sun at first. The 
buds svon appear and by the last of March it 
will be in bloom. There are several varieties 
but I have found the piuk the must satisfacto- 
ry. In the early stages the blossoms are light 
green, gradually shading as the flowers expand, 
into greenish white, followed by pure snow 
white, tinting with pink, and finally becom- 
ing a bright blush pink. Itis interesting to 
watch the changing colors and where there are 
several blossoms all of different tints the effect 
is beautiful. As these blossoms last for 
months, far into the summer, when warm 
weather comes the plants make beautiful 
porch or tub decorations.—[Alice E. Pinney. 








Half Free of Duty—Out of $639,000,000 worth 
of merchandise, imported ten months of ’97, 
a little more than 51 % came in free of duty. 








GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


it RISING SUN so 


Does not stain x 
or injure the hands 
Does not burnred * 


Morse Bros. Prem a 
CANTON, MAS 
STOVE 


SUN PASTE 2) POLISH 
3 Best Quality-Largest Quantity 


FOR A QUICK SHINE 
APPLIEDanoPOLISHED 
WITH A CLOTH 


Morse Bros. Pri 
CANTON, MASS. U-SA- 


with our Pumps 
—they STIR and 
Spray. [%~ Get 
our Factory to Farm 
_—- 12 styles 
1EL 
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pours nit 











pumps. 


FORCE PUMP go. 


5 (O00 Market ee Lockport. N. Y 


The easiest roses to 
he celebrated D, & C. roses. 
The easiest way to grow them 
as well as all other flowers o 
worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,” 
the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 
ica, 29th edition now ready, 120 pages. 
This splendidly illustrated book and 
gample of our Magazine berg be mailed 


t. 
eee The Dingee & Conard Con 
West G rove. 


Large, perfect shape 
vigorous, prolitic, 
drought-resisting. 

Best varieties Strawe 

berry Plants; also As. 
paragusl cots, Peach, 
Apple and Plum Trees. 
Peaches grown from nat- 
ural seed in section free 
from scale and yellows. 
Write for latest catalog—FREEZ. 
HARBISON’S NURSERIES, 























TOW are | 














Berlin, 
JAPAN PLUMS, 2eso%tment of trees and plants, Cat. 


alogue free. Prices low. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 
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responds readily to proper fertilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and larger grain 
are sure to result from a liberal use of fer- 
tilizers containing at least 7% actual 


Potash. 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New Vork, 


2-ROW HAND CORN PLANTERS. 


" The Fair Manufacturing Co. have patented in 
the U.S. and Canada, and are now making, a labor 
Saving corn planter that beats them all. It does 
double the work of a single row planter, and is as 
easily operated. Retail price, $2.50 each; special 
diseount to dealers. Agents wanted and territory 
forsale. Address 


THE FAIR MANUFACTURING co., 
No. 50 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








The best 
seeds grown are 
Ferry’s. The best 
seeds sown are Ferry’s. 
The best seeds known are 
erry’s. It pays to plant 


FERRY’S 


Famous Seeds 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for 
FERRY'S SEED ANNUAL 


and getall that’s and 
new—the latest and 
the best. 








OR SALE -A choice friver fom for tobacco, truck, 
sugar beets and all kinds as ~~ 
6, Chemung, N. Y. 














DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES, 


Northern come 1, ee , Vigorous. 


000 acres under actual cultivation. 


All new and standard varieties, and lots of them. 


Over 
Wholesale Catalogue FREE, 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE,Seedzgrower,Honeoye Falls,N.Y. 











Union, 
hundreds of carloads of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail postpaid Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Plants, Small Trees tes Safe 


arrival and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. OUB CATALOG 
gant book, a size, profusely illustrated tells it all, FREE. 
32 greenhouses. 


values we give for a little money. 44th year. 


=» SEEDS, ROSES, PLANTS, Etc. 


advertise themselves. The best always 


cheapest. Can mee A all your wants from 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds to Street 
Trees atlow rates. Try us, can refer you 


= PERS" to customers in every state and territory in the 
Forty- ro years of square dealing has made us patrons and fr 


iends farand near. Have 


KE, an ele- 
oe for ittoday and see what 
1000 acri 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., Box :203, Painesville, Oo. 











Ne. 8 Horse Hoe. 










g, ‘and the increase in profit. 


Stir the Earth. 


You can do it best, easiest, quickest with a *“* Planet Jr.?? 
It pul verizes the earth in a scientific 
kk way, kilis the weeds, lets the air and moisture in, makes the 


If you till your farm or garden with 


a/” Planet Jr.” tools, you will be surprised at the decrease in work 
There is a score of these machines, 4 


any one of — will do as much as five or six good men 































URPEE’S 


FARM ANNUAL i898 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 


Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties for 18%, which cannot ye had elsewhere. 
This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free to p' gters everywhere. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Practical Hog Experience 
JAMES RILEY, INDIANA. 





I have been breeding Berkshires for 30 
years. During that time I have tried several 
other breeds in comparative tests. The wide- 
awake farmer endeavors tv send as little of 
the fertility of his soil as possible to market. 
The crops of his farm are disposed of as a fin- 
ished product ot the highest possible type, so 
as tocommand the best market price. For 
this purpose I found that the Berkshire ex- 
celled all other breeds. These hogs have been 
improved for a century along the line of con- 
verting a mixed diet of slops,grass and coarse 
vegetables into the very finest quality of pork. 

They are admirably adapted to following 
cattle and gathering upthe scattering grain 
and vegetables on the farm, thus making them 
the general purpose hog. 

My method of feeding is to take the sow at 
least five weeks before farrowing time, put 
herinto alarge roomy lot where she can have 
plenty of exercise and pure water,give a good 
warm, clean house to sleep in, then com- 
mence to feed at first wheat bran mixed with 
water, gradually adding a little shorts. Tin- 
crease the shorts until the ration is half shorts. 
Have the slop so thick that it will run slowly 
when being poured. Feed twice a day until 
within four days of farrowing, then drop out 
the shorts and only feed balf as much as be- 
tore. <A great flow of milk must be avoided 
as there is danger of milk fever. Heavy 
feeding before farrowing is to nourish the un- 
born pigs. and have them strong and vigor- 
ous. I dv not feed the sow any the tirst day 
after farrowing and but very little the second, 
then for a week feed her wheat bran mixed 
with water. The second week give some shorts 
in the bran andthe third week half bran 
and half shorts, continuing until the pigs are 
old enough to wean. Give all the shorts and 
milk that she will eat up clean, being careful 
to not overfeed. As soon as the pigs are old 
enough to eat, and that will be very soon if a 
little patience 1s used, give warm milk from 
the cow, a little ata time, and gradually in- 
crease the quantity until they have learned to 
eat well. Then mix skim milk with shorts or 
sieved ground oats or ground wheat. Feed 
twice a day all they willeat up clean but do 
not leave any in the trough to sour. Always 
feed sweet. Let the sow run on a clover field 
ora green rye field, while suckling. Give 
once a week charred corn cobs,and have wood 
ashes, to which a little salt has been added, 
within easy reach of sow. 

When the pigs are two months to 10 weeks 
old, slip the sow away and continue to feed 
the pigs shorts and as much milk as possible— 
the more the better, mixed with shorts. When 
five to six months old put them on a clover or 
green rye field and feed corn in the ear, being 
careful to feed sothe manure will be scattered 
over the farm. Ido not feed any drugs to 
cure cholera, but keep the house and pens all 
disinfected with chloro naptholium. I think 
the germ of hog cholera can be destroyed out- 
side of the hog but not after it has entered the 
circulation. ° 

From six to eight months is the best age to 
market, or even younger, say from five to sev- 
en months. They should weigh 200 to 300 Ibs. 
Hams and bacon made from Berkshires treat- 
ed in this way will command the highest price 
in any market in a the world. 

Sn 

Trouble in charaing- cream usually oceurs 
in the small dairy. Rarely do we hear of it in 
the dairy where ten or more cows are milked. 
Most frequently it is where there are one, two 
or three cows; hence if the milk of any indi- 
vidnal animal becomes abnormai it effects the 
whole much more quickly than in a large 
herd. In Mr Tift’s cass (Jan 8 issue), I 
snonld look forthe tronble in the length of 
time the cow has been in milk or the near 
approach of parturition. One case which came 
under my observation was where one cow ot 
three in milk was nearer this period than was 
anticipated. The cream from all three was 
churned together but no butter resulted,churn 
as they would, the cream being frothy, as Mr 
Tift describes. At my suggestion the milk 


from the cow soon to calve was left out of the 
next churning and it gave no trouble whatev- 
er. That was the cause of all 


the trouble. 








LIVE STOCK 


Where there are new milch cows frequently 
throughout the year,as is generally the case 
with larger dairies, the milk does not become 
viscous or sticky, hence trouble with the 
cream rarely occurs,as the milk from the fresh 
cows keeps the whole in good condition. 
[Michigan Dairy Woman. 





Entrances to Barns and Stables.—The usual 
driveway into barns and stables is a plank in- 





This 
stantly rotting and becoming broken and con- 
stantly provides beneathit a harbor for an- 


cline supported upon stringers. is con- 


imals and old rubbish. A driveway of earth 
and stone costs but little more than one of 
plank and will last permanently. The cut 
shows the best plan for arranging the earth 
and stone. Put loose stone next to the sill, 
extending down to the loose stones of the 
foundation, that all moisture may drain away 
from the sill. Earth is filled inin front, sloping 
to the ground’s level. The sides of the drive- 
way would best be laid up with stone to keep 
the earth of the driveway from moving side- 
ways when pressed upon by heavy wheels. 


A Good Showing in Provisions—The total 
value of all beef and pork product, including 
live cattle, shipped abroad during the 12 mos 
ended Dec 31, was 1714 compared with 162 
millions in ’%. There were gratifying gains 
in butter, cheese, and all kinds of pork prod- 
uct, while the shipments of beef product 
showed a considerable falling off. Official 
figures in detail follow: 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 


-—-December—-~, -—12 mos to Dec 31 
1897 1896 1897 1895 


Butter, lbs, 507,421 =. 2,166.051 30,388,094 26,999,158 
Total value, $31,947 $327,269 #4, 404, 478 23. 866 Yo 
Av value, 16.2¢ 15.le i4.5¢ 14. 

Cheese, lbs, 2,517,175 3,481,072 56,943,017 44,444, pi 
Total value, #2 218, rt $332 < ae $5,166, rr 83, on 885 
Av value, ic 8 6c 


7e 9.0) 
Beef, fresh, Ibs, 23,931, a 26,386 ses 279,934, 787 282,890,670 


Total value, $1,987 rr $2,009, oe $22,300.752 $22,496,289 
Av value, 8.3¢ 7.9¢ 7.9¢ 
Beef, canned slbs, 5.399.872 6, 402,738 41,292,554 59,592,429 
Total value, | £479,734 $577,599  §3/588.548  $5,222'098 
Beef, salted, lbs, 3,813,256 6,346,757 43,023,339 84,711,392 
Total value, ¥: 215. "124 $334,454 $2,205,418  $4.639,350 
Tallow, lbs, 7,586,069 2,335,831 55,214,568 84,327,990 
Bacon, lbs, 59,490,467 43,.453.460 575,745,140 435,724.725 
Hams, Ibs, 15,373,795 14,656,275 170,537 690 152,327,121 
Pork, Ibs, 8,126,242 5,760 926 68,473.444 60,985,187 
Lard, Ibs, 71,258,578 42,116,749 540,924,746 486,723,804 
Total value, $3,900.492 $2,229,094 . $28,256,976 $27.610.230 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 11,645,992 9,411,234 = 117,429,742  112.406,948 
Total value, $691,777 #579,780 8=86.974,247 87.515,049 
Ole’n.’rgar’e,lbs, 329,665 565,037 3.748.457 6,068.462 
Total value, 27.876 852,048 $354,660 $565.026 





Total, $17,405,724 $14,121,108 B171,524,766 $162,217,075 


The Increase in Cheese Exports frequently 
noted in our columns is manifested in the 
official figures just compiled for the calendar 
year 1897. These return exports at nearly 57 
against 44 million pounds in ’96. What is 
better yet, the average export value was 9c 
last year against only 8.6c in ’96. 





A New Swine Record Association—The 
breeders of Tamworth swine in the United 
States have formed a record association and 
their herd book has been recognized by the 
U S department of agriculture and the treas- 
ury department. The US has never before 
had a Tamworth record and as this associa- 
tion has certified records of all Tamworths in 
Great Britain, the subject is of special inter- 
est to farmers. Full information may he oh- 
tained of Edwin O. Wood of Flint, Mich. 





Great Meeting of Stock Breeders—The na- 
tional convention of stock raisers, feeders, 
shippers and packers beld in St Paul, Minn, 
the second week in Jan was attended by over 
300 delegates and was a most successful meet- 
ing in every respect. The program was pre- 
sented by such able men as Prof J. A. Craig 
of Iowa agricultural college, James A. Hill of 
St Paul, A. J. Berry of Chicago, R. M. Allen 
of Nebraska, Mrs Virginia Meredith of St 
Anthony Park, DrM. H. Reynolds of the agri- 
cultnral school and T. F. B. Sotham of Mis- 
souri, Prof W. M. Hays, Prof Thomas Shaw 
and Col Leggett, all of the agricultural school, 





AND DAIRY 





All phases of the live 
stock industry were thoroughly discussed and 
the papers which will make up the report of 


and many others. 


this convention will be of great value. No 
permanent organization was accomplished, 
but it was decided to meet again next year 
about the same time under the present mode 
of organization. Everybody seemed pleased 
with the meeting and the best possible feel- 
ing prevailed. 

Hog Men to Meet—The 12th annual meeting 
of the Standard Poland-China ass’n will be beld 
at Maryville, Missouri, Feb 2, commencing 
promptly at 10 o’clock. Feb 1 there will bea 
swine breeders’ institute to which all in- 
terested in nogs are cordially invited. Ar- 
rangements have been made for special rates 
at hotels. For full information address the 
secretary, George F. Woodworth, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 





Importance of Well-Set Corner Posts, 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO. 





The most important part in buildinga long 
line of wire or picket fence lies in setting the 
end nosts well. If this is not looked afte1 the 
job will be a failure,no matter how much care 
is taken with the remainder of the fence. 
Comparatively few farmers seem to realize 
this and make allowance for the intense strain 
to which the end and corner posts are sub- 
jected. 

Experience has taught me that the end post 
a, Fig 1, should be large and for a fence of ordi- 
nary hight,not less than eight feet long. One- 
half of this,or four feet, should be set into the 
ground. This is by no means an easy job, es- 
pecially if the ground is bard or stony. To 
dig ahole four feet deep usually requires 
three or four times the work that is necessary 
in digging one two and a half or three feet in 
depth, but the benefit derived will more than 
compensate for the extra trouble. 

In making a hole of this depth I have 
found the best way is to dig a trench of suffi- 
cient length and width to allow a man to 
































RIGHT AND WRONG WAY OF 


STARTING FENCE. 


work in, crosswise of the line of the fence 
and three feet deep. Fig 1, 6, represents it as 
lengthwise in order to show position of an- 
chor. Inthe bottom of this trench where 
the post is to seta hole one foot deeper is 
dug. Next the anchor, 6, which should be -a 
piece of good durable plank or scantling three 
or four feet long, is securely fastened to the 
post about one foot from the bottom or so 
that when the post is set the anchor rests on 
the bottom of the trench. The hole is filled 
slowly, the dirt being well tamped. A post 
tixed in this way will not turn or heave, but 
stays where it belongs. 

Another common error is the using ofa 
short brace. Such a brace always exerts a 
wagon jack or lifting pressure and this with 
the aid of the frost soon raises the post en- 
tirely out of the ground. <A great many farm- 
ers appear to think that an old fence rail toe- 
nailed tothe post at the top and the other 
end resting against a hub, c, Fig 2, driven into 
the ground is all that is pbs sischng For a 
jong fence the braces should never be less 
than 16 ft of good size and well fastened. 
There should also be a counter brace made of 
good large annealed wire and twisted tightly, 
as shown in Fig 1. Where land is subject to 
the action of frost I believe posts should al- 
ways be sharpened, unless they extend below 
the frost line,so that they may be easily kept 
in their places by a blow or two from the 
sledge each spring. 








Tobacco Crop and Market. 





New Yorx —W. H. Smith of Tioga C» has 
one of the finest tobacco crops in the valley. 
From 20 a he harvested over 19 tons of 
leaf, which has been sold to- Sutter Bros of 
Chicago for 13c in the hundle. Mr Smith 
spotted his tobacco and itis said by buyers 
to be the finest job they have seen. G. M. 
Pompelley’s crop of 40a was a fine one and 
brought 12c1in bundle spotted.—In the Big 
Flats section Louis a of Detroit, Mich, 
bought crops as follows: - Markle 2a spot- 
ted at 104c, C. Wolcot 6 a, Lt spotted, at 10}c, 
L. Reasor 3 a at 103c, E. Belmont 4 a at 10}c, 
E. Quackenbush 1 a at 10}c, F. Kimball 2 a 
at 8e, Daniel Steel 2 a at 8c, these purchases 
were all in the bundle, to be delivered Jan 20 
and not spotted except where so stated. A 
New York buyer secured 6a at 10c and an- 
other 4a assorted and packed at The. As- 
sorting has begun and several fine crops are 
being held for higher prices. A few sales at 
Sing Sing were made at Yc assorted, 8c in 
bdl and 11%c assorted.—At Ira, Onondaga 
Co, the tobacco industry has a more cheerful 
look and growers are inclined to be more 
hopeful in regard to the near future of to- 
bacco. Buyers are riding and are buying all 
they can in the bundle at from7 to9%c P bb. 
Good crops are held for further advances. 

Onto—Prices at Cincinnati have made a 
material aiivance during January on nearly 
all grades of leaf. Receipts during the latter 
part of the month were liberal and offerings 
quite large, bidding wasconstantly active and 
the market strong in tone. The bulk of offer- 
ings consisted of the ’97 crop. Red grades 
were most sought, but even lugs and low 
grades met with steady sales. The bulk of 
tobacco in some sections is all sold. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The tobacco market looks 
better in Lancaster Co than before the _ nholi- 
days. There have been over 2000 cs of ’96 sold 
recently and buyers are out looking for the 

*9T crop, buying some seedleaf at 5c through 
and as high as 12c for wrappers. Havana is 
selling at 6 to 15c for wrappers, 4c for sec- 
onds, 2 and 1c for fillers. There is some white 
vein in the Havana. There seems to be a de- 
mand for short goods this year, as the great- 
er part of the crop is long, but it will all be 
wanted. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





Raw sugars, as imported and sold in the 
wholesale markets at the close of the year, 
were nearly 1c per lb higher than 12 months 
ago. The year closes at 44c fur 96 deg cen- 
trifugals, says the Sugar Trade Journal, 
against 3 3-16c at the opening. But inasmuch 
as the new duty which came into operation 
July 24 added 78sec per 106 lbs increased duty to 
the cost, the actual difference between the op- 
ening and closing of the year is about 4c, this 
representing the amount of the natural ad- 
vance in the market without duty. The av- 
erage price of centrifugals in -1897 was 3.562 
per lb, against 38c in ’'96, 3fc in ’95, 3}u in 
794, 3.7c in ’93, 3.3c in ’92 and 3gcin ’91. Re- 
fined (granulated) sugar ranged as follows in 
1897: The year opened at 4.10c per Ib, nes 
cash, declined to 3.19c, touched 4.47¢ April 8, 
off to 4.25c in May, whence it began to stead- 
ily advance to 4.72c in July and Aug, 4.85c in 
Sept, off to 4.72c and up to 4.96c in Dec. The 
average price of granulated for the year was 
4.5¢ per lb. 

The export bounties now paid by certain 
foreign countries on sugar are as stated be- 
low. These facts are obtained from the US 
treasury department, which collects an extra 
duty equal to said bounty on all sugars im- 
ported from these countries: 


Amount of export bounty Cents per 100 lbs 


Argentine republic, 273.00 
Austro-Hungary, 88 to 93 %, 32.7 
93 to 994 polarization, 35.0 
retined, 54.5 
France, raw, 30.45 
refined and candy, 39.8 
Netherlands, raw, 47.6 
refined, . 2ae 
Germany, raw 90 %, 27.5 
other 90 to = > 32.9 
refined 995 Y 39.0 


A strong effort is oo made to establish a 
beet sugar factory in New Jersey. The legis- 
lature will probably pass the bill to give a 
bounty of 1c p lb for all sugar made in this 
state from beets grown within the state for 
which farmers are paid not less than $4 per 
ton. Stockton Hough of Trenton is in charge 
of the scheme. 





Not One New Beet Sugar Factory will be 


built in this state for the campaign of 1898, I 
am afraid, notwithstanding farmers are eager 








SPECIAL CROPS8--VETERINARY 


to contract to grow rich beets, and there is no 
lack of loose capital for investment in a busi- 
ness so full of promise to every locality 
adapted to it. Wherever a move has been 
made to enlist local capital, local wholesale 
grocers have stealthily approached every in- 
vestor favorable to the idea and by intimation 
and intimidation have warned him in ad- 
vance that there may be trouble for the pro- 
posed factory and that the sugar trust would 
see that the investment proved disastrous. 
These jobbers do not want local sugar facto- 
ries, where the consumer can purchase or the 


retailer get his supplies direct and cut the 
wholesaler out of the profit he now has of 
about $1 on every barrel distributed. Where- 


ever a factory is being promoted this influence 
of the sugar trust and the wholesale grocer 
has been present or un the watch to control 
and shape it in a way to kill it, not openly 
but generaliy under cover of being favorable 





thereto.—[Gideon A. Dean, Lyons, Wayne 
Co, NY 
Ocr Veterinary Adviser. 
Colic.—R. R. C. hasa mare which has a 


colt, she has frequent attacks of colic, she is a 
greedy feeder, although she keeps in good 
condition. The best method to prevent the at- 
tacks of colic is to feed the mare 4 qts good, 
whole oats at a feed morning and noon and a 
small bran mash at night (not to exceed 4 
qts). If the inare swallows the oats without 
chewing them well, mix in a few handfuls of 
dry bran. Forthe worms, give sulphate of 
iron 2 dr in the bran mash for a week; always 
water before feeding the oats. 


Megrims.—C. W. B. has a mare which takes 
spells; she seems to be greatly excited, eyes 
staring and will stagger; it soon passes off. 
This is a derangement peculiar to some horses 
and requires some exciting cause to develop 
it and it will appear at times without any ap- 
parent cause. The brain is the part affected. 
I'he mare should have a dose of physic occa- 
sionally, such as 10z of aloes. Do not usea 
check or bearing rein while driving, as there 





is no donbt that it is often caused by the 
check, especially in facing the sun. 
Lump on Jaw.—H. A. K. has an ox which 


has a lump on its jaw and wants to know if 
the flesh of such an animal is fit for food. If 
there is no discharge frois the lump and the 
animal eating well and in first-class condition, 
the tlesh of such an animal is fit for food. 
Lump on the jaws are at first purely local and 
do not affect the system of the animal, but 
when the lump begins to discharge watter 
there may be some danger of some of it be- 
coming absorbed and in this case affect the 
flesh, although we have no cettain facts that 
it does so. 





Pneumonia.—W. D. Ll. has a cow which had 


an attack of pneumonia; siie is getting better 
but has a very severe cough. Boil a teacup- 
ful of flaxseed into a thin pulp and if the cow 
will eat a bran mash, pourthe pulp while it 
is hot on the branand make a mash of it. If 
the cow does not eat, allow the flaxseed pulp 
to cool and give 1t with a_ bottle. The cow 
shonld get this quantity morning and night; 
put 1 dr each of camphor and the fluid extract 
of belladonnain each mash or bottleful of 
the pulp and continue it for two or three 
weeks if necessary. 











The testimonials 
In behalf of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla tell of 
Grand, complete, 
Marvelous cures. 


The result of taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for all 
Diseases caused or 
Promoted by impure 
Blood, is naturally, 


Logically, and necessarily 
A cure, because 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla entirely 
Eradicates from the 
Blood all impurities. 









“The Fifty 
Dollars 
Seemed 
Like a Gift” 


writes : ‘‘ Your check for fifty 
dollars was received. So 


easily was it earned that it 
seems almost like a gift. 


_ That sum, together with the 
additional generous com- 
mission, amounts to over 
one hundred dollars. So 
we reduced our church debt. 
Your plan is far more con- 
genial to ladies than raising 
money for churches, fairs, 
suppers, etc.’’ 

But one of hundreds of 
cases where church debts 
have been decreased by The 
Ladies’ Home Journal plan. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 








BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
ane beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 

et 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
= great walue of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 

as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 


BUMMOMIS.. «os ccccccescccovces 8} per cent. 
Pc eecs cceacnsaienes even 7 percent. 
PKOUOIN 22.2. 2000 ccceceeeccccse 43 per cent. 
RR rrr ane eer 9 percent. 


Ask your dealer for fhe American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


FARMERS 


Do you want the Largest 
aud Best 


FEED COOKER 


On the market for the least 
money? If so, write for 
catalogue anu prices to 


Heesen Bros & Co., 
Tecumseh, Mich. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and «{ and “Baby’’ Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All — 
ae oo 
Save $10 per cow p 


THE DE CAVAL SEPARATOR “tO. 


Rance Ca & Canal srianat Street, 
Aao.> “NEW 'Y rORK. 














SS 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all: 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 








or hand or power; cleans and anger arates 
orn from cob. Price $4.75. Shells 18-bu. an 
r. Hand sheller $1; shells bu. in 4 minutes. Two! 
~~ sheller with pulley, crank,fan & table ;shells 
bu. an hr. $10.50. New style self-feed sheller 
Qshetiss00 bu daily; 15 styles & sizes; sll di sheller | Fa] 
O@guaran We have no agents but 
prect & save you agents or dealers’ 
all reduced. §@ Send for free 


i Sp 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subseriptions can commence at anytime 
during the vear. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. ’99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. 99, to February 1, 1899, 
amd soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, whicen answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If yon do not wish the journal continued for 
another vear after your subseription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr eas— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms sent on application, 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To al) foreign 
82.00 or ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Liomestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


VRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 

FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 29, 1898. 








countries 





They are really waking up—the producers 
who supply Greater New York with milk. It 
is rather late, but the farmers have only to 
hang together for a few years and employ 
capable offisers, to greatly improve their 
share in the milk traffic. Slow but sure steps 


toward co-operation are better than uo prog- 
ress at all. We must go forward or we shall 


go backward in this milk question. 


- ooo 
Is the time approaching when every product 
of the farm will be a football for the specula- 
tors in the same way that wheat and cotton 
are to-day? It will be weeks and months be- 
fore some of the staple crops are in the 
ground, yet midwinter finds operators offering 
to sell ‘‘futures’’ of canned corn for delivery 
next autumn, at a named price. The practice 
of selling canned goods futures, quite in 
vogue the last few years, is dunbtless respon- 
sible in part for the low prites paid to farm- 
ers who grow corn, tomatoes, etc, for canning 
purposes. 


- rT - 
Secretary Wilson reports to the United 
States seuate that Hawaiian competition 


need not be feared by American beet or cane 
growers. His argument is ingenuous, but is 
largely based on assumptions. It omits all 
reference to the sugar trust, which with its 
monopoly of Hawaiian sugar can hammer 
prices up or down to both American consum- 
ers and producers of sugar. Defeat annexa- 
tion, and the sugar trust is deprived of one of 
its greatest elements of strength. Mr Wil- 
son carefully conceals the fact that the islands 
now produce sugar enough to supply the 
whole United States west of the Missouri 
river, in which vast territory Hawaiian sngar 
can undersell domestic by one cent a pound. 
soneceaaianicsanesoan 

The interstate commerce commission no 
longer has the power to prescribe maximum 
rates of freight, this being denied by the su- 
preme court. Its work is largely confined 
to passing upon the legality of what has 





EDITORIAL 


already been done by the various transporta- 
tion companies. During a recent year the 
publie paid in freights nearly $787,000,000, and 
a very slight change in the rates on a given 
staple amounts to an enormous sum in the ag- 
gregate. Damages for reasonable rates can 
only be recovered by the one who pays the 
freight money, while the real loser is gen- 
erally the producer or the consumer. The 
early appointment of a new member of the 
commission, now contemplated, requires the 
keenest judgment, that the work of this body 
may be strengthened for the good of the peo- 
ple, rather than impaired. 
‘ion iain 

Now come the experts to tell us that the 
germ of bovine tuberculosis is ‘‘not the same 
fellow at all’’ as the bacillus of human con- 
sumption. Dr Theobaid Smith of the bureau 
of animal industry has been doing a lot of 
work along this line. He annonnces_ the 
above result and expresses the opinion 
that the danger of infection of humans 
by cattle or vice versa has been greatly 
exaggerated. In a paper to a New York 
medical society Dr E. F. Brush said: 
“The effort to stamp out tuberculosis 
from dairy cattle is as absurd as_ it 
would be tu attempt to stay an epidemic of 
typhoid fever by killing every one who con- 
tracted the disease and paying no attention to 
the source of contagion.’’ Headds that this 


policy has done more positive harm than 
good. Gleams of returning sense seem to 


gradually permeate the veterinary and medi- 


cal professiuns. 
i 


The manufacture and sale of ‘‘spiked flour,’’ 
as the wheat and corn mixture sent out by 
certain millers is now known, is attracting 
increased attention and opposition. It is true 
that the admixture of acertain amount of corn 
flour to the wheat product results in a perfectly 
healthful food, yet the principle involved is 
all wrong. For years admirable eifort has 
been made in state and national legislatures 
to secure statutes insuring against the adul- 
teration and sophistication of food products, 
and no vaiid argument can be advanced why 
this new thing should be countenanced. It 


will injure our splendid foreign trade in 
wheat flour, and is a frand on the innocent 


consumer everywhere. The pernicious prac- 
tice should be stopped; by trade sentiment, or 
if that fails, hy law. So excellent a food 
product as maize needs no mask to hide its 
true worth. 
~~ rE 

If the sugar trust is trying to throttle our 
domestic beet sugar industry,as a correspond- 
ent intimates in another column, it has tac- 
Kled a big job. American Agriculturist re- 
spectfully calls the attention of the New York 
legislature to this matter. We have in the 
Empire state a very rigid law against combi- 
nations formed to control prices. It should 
be easy for the legislature to get at the facts 
in this case. Let it appoint a commission of 
inquiry to probe the matter to the bottom. 
If ever there was a chance for the existing 
law on this point to serve a good ypurpose, it 
is in this case, Mr Weiting, the commission- 
er of agriculture for New York, should at 
once move in the matter. We believe the 
legislature will be willing to make any rea- 
sonable effort in the premises. The trust was 
extremely ‘‘tired’’ last spring because the 
farmers beat it at Washington in the tariff 


contest, and we believe the faimers can beat 
it again and secure their just rights if the 


sugar trust is trying to play any ‘‘funny busi- 
ness.”’ 
- ——— 

A certain class of publishers are making a 
great hue and cry against the Loud bill. 
We have given this matter very careful con- 
sideration and. cannot see wherein the pro- 
posed changes will work any injustice to le- 
gitimate publishers, except in compelling the 
public to pay a higher rate of postage on pa- 
per covered books, like our almanac. If, 
however, congress deems it necessary to im- 
pose higher rates, they will be equal to all. 
What we do most strenuously object to, is the 
gift outright by government of millions of 
public documents post free. It is not just for 
government to thus compete with private en- 
terprise, and, in order to do so, increase the 
postage paid by private publishers while gov- 











ernment documents go post free. the 


Stop 
abuse of the mails by the franking privilege 


and by the shipment post free of tons of 
seeds, pub ducs, etc, and the deficit in the 
post oftice department would be wiped out. 
Or even if these abuses continued, we be- 
lieve the deticit would soon be made good by 
the wide extension of rural free delivery, 
which would cause an enormous increase in 
the consumption of postage stamps. The 
railroads are being over-paid for carrying the 
mails, and there is ‘‘big boodle’’ for the ex- 
press companies if postage rates are advanced. 
This whole postal system ought to be over- 
hauled ana reformed in the interests of the 
people. A saving in mail transportation of 
over $7,500,000 would be effected by reducing 
the payments ‘to railroads one-third, which 
is only the amount of reduction in general 
freight rates since these mail carrying charges 
were fixed 20 years ago. This saving, cou- 
pled with a reform of the ‘‘sample copy’’ and 
franking abuses, would give us universal free 
delivery and more frequent mails at every 
rural postoffice. 
a 

Tax bicycles to help pay for good roads. 
This would be only fair. Bieycles are largely 
used by the people who are most vociferous 
in demanding good roads. Now while such 
roads will benefit the farmers an@ rural resi- 
dents, these people are already taxed out of 
proportion to support roads and other public 
institutions. There is no reason why bicycles 
should not be taxed, nor any good reason 
why income from such tax should not be 
specially set aside for road construction. In 
Massachusetts bicycles are assessed for taxa- 


, 


tion the same as other property and pay the 
same rate. If the average rate of taxation is 
$15 per thousand, this would be 75e per 


wheel on an average assessment of $50 each. 
In a state like New York, where there are 
probably upward of 500,000 wheels, this 
would yield an income of nearly $400,00C. 
On general principles we thorovghly indorse 
the good roads movement and believe that 
good roads are one of the best investments 
for farmers. Tbe great point is to see that 
the farmers do not pay an undue proportion 
of the cost of this improvement. 
a 

The newest tax reform is that advanced by 
Comptroller Koberts of New York state— 
the man whose powerful advocacy of a 
graded inheritance tax has attracted so much 
attention. He points out in his annual re- 
port that in New York state the income from 
this inheritance tax, together with the total 
revenues from liquor licenses under the 
Raines law (two-thirds of which are now re- 
tained by the respective counties) would be 
sufficient to pay all state expenses, with prop- 
er economy on the part of the legislature. This 
would avoid any direct taxes for state expen- 
ditures, leaving direct taxes to be paid by in- 
dividuals and corporations only for local and 
county affairs. There will be many objec- 
tions to this suggestion, but it is advanced 
with a good deal of force. It is evidence of 
the deep interest that prevails on this subject. 
Our own opinion is that while this country 
has been torn up every few vears with a na- 
tional contest over the tariff, this problem of 
direct taxation is of far more consequence. 
It is to be solved only by the respective state 
legislatures, being quite beyond the province 
of congress. We have faith to believe that 
in time a far more just and equitable system 
of taxation will be perfecte* than that which 
has been in force for the past 100 years or 
more. 





A Hardy, Productive Apple.—The excellent 
York Imperial originated in York Co, Pa. It 
has so far proved most popular in the state of 
its origin and in New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware and Virginia. Itis hardy anywhere ex- 
cept possibly in the northern row of states orin 
New England and the west, where it has been 
but little tested. It reaches perfection in the 
elevated sections of Virginia and in similar 
regions. The quality while not of the best is 
reasonably good. Color red, shipping quali- 
ties good. Shape inclined to be lop-sided. 
This apple is likely to take high rank as a 
market variety. 











Winter Feeding of Hens. 
MRS IDA TILSON. 


To replace the worms, insects and other 
fleshy food which the fowls naturally get in 
summer, feed pork or beef scraps from some 
packing house. These can usually be had for 
2ic per lb. As they have been subjected to 
great pressure excessive greasiness need not 
be feared. Soaked, recooked, well thickened 
with shorts and fed warm every third day, 
they bring mea noticeable increase of eggs. 
Raw meat is more laxative and requires closer 
watching. Livers, tongues, hearts, etc, when 
obtained at reasonable rates, boiled and 
chopped are best of all. Milk and linseed 
meal are good substitutes for meat, but the 
latter when not laxative are very fattening. 
Rather than watch the effects of sour milk, I 
add a little soda, or better yet make curd and 
feed it warm. Sweet milk cannot be given 
too freely. 

Every third day I boil vegetables and feed 
them warm. My usnalcombination is potatoes 
with a few carrots and onions, a pepper pod 
and slice of salt pork. My hens think they 
are getting their beloved onions, but I know 
they are also eating carrots which help make 
the yolks us golden as possible. When cooked 
the vegetables are skimmed out, the liquor 
is added and the whole is thickened with 
shorts ur mixed meals. Raw beets, turnips, 
or cabbages are chopped almost every day. 
Clover chaff is fed dry or placed in awail on 
top of my mixed meals, where it gets first ben- 
efit of my scalding water, then the whole is 
stirred together and allowed to stand for a few 
minutes. It is surprising how green the chaff 
particles become and whata strong odor of 
hay tea even sucha simple treatment yields 
without any trouble of boiling. 

For grit, several barrels of sharp gravel will 
last a iong time. Old mortar,sandstone, mar- 
ble chips, old crockery, etc, may be pounded 
into small bits and fed. Coal ashes with 
clinkers rapidly disappear. Since we must 
needs secure appetites for meals as well as 
meals for the appetite, many substances not 
directly valuable may become indirectly so, 
by creating a desire for something that is 
more essential. 





A New Nesting Arrangement.—To make 
dark nests inside a henhouse is a taatter in- 
volving not a little work. And even then the 
nests often prove a nuisance, since the fowls 
roost on them and soil them constantly. A 
handy contrivance for securing dark nests is 




















shown in the cut. Where the fowl houseisin- 
side another building, or has a hallway, this 
plan can be easily and conveniently used. 
Long boxes are used for the nests, each hav- 
ing a partition across the middle with a round 
opening throngh 1t large enongh fora hen to 
pass through. Two other round openings for 
each nest are made. One in the outside of the 
box, as shown, another in the partition of the 
hen pen., Place the box against the outside of 
the partition so that the two openings will 
come together, when the hen can ‘enter and 
pass around into the dark nest. A _ hinged 
cover gives access to the eggs. 





Roup in Its Worst Form.—C. D. F.: Your 
chickens are troubled with roup in its worst 
form. Treatment is frequently recommended 
but most poultry raisers advise killing and 
burning the affected fowls. Place those still 
free from the disease in new, clean quarters 
with houses and roosting sheds free from cold 
drafts. Give wholesome nourishing food 
and possibly they will escape infection. Dis- 


infect the old quarters thoroughly and if pos- 
sible devote to other 


uses, as the disease is 





THE POULTRY YARD 


liable to break out again if chickens are eve 
quartered there. Ten drops of tincture spon- 
gia in one quart of drinking water is recom- 
mended. The dried mucus should be removed 
from the nostrils, and the passages in the roof 
of the mouth well cleaned. Bathe the head 
and throat twice each day with kerosene. A 
little red pepper mixed with the soft food is 


occasionally beneficial. 
ever, is often of no avail and such practical 
and successtu] poultry raisers as Fred Grun- 


dy 
flock, the purchase of entirely new stock and 
the building of new quarters. 
treatment but seems to be necessary in some 
cases. 
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All treatment, how- 





advise a complete extermination of the 


This is radical 
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On Saturday, March 6, 189%, 


this pullet was hatched at Middletown, Orange County, N. Y. 





and the chicks are scrambling for it likewise. 
free, as well as a souvenir of this ‘‘precocious pullet,’’ 


book, ‘‘The Egg,”’’ 
if youare interested in poultry. 


On Friday, 
August 27, 1897, 


When she was five months and 
21 days old, she hatched out from 
her own eggs eight little chicks, 
shown in this photograph. From 
the time the mother was hatched, 
she was regularly fed on 


BOW KER’S 
ANIMAL 


MEAL, 


We will send our little 


THE BOWKER CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston. 




















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
f reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 









¥ inthe market. © 
GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINOY ILL. 



















THE MONEY QUESTION 


is easily settled by the poul “try question. You 
can settle the poultry question by reference to our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Cuide 
Contains 100 pages printed in finest colors, 
30 varieties of poultry and how to treatthem in 
health and disease and how to make money with 
them, Poultry house plans,recipes ; postpaid 15c. 
John Bauscher Jr. Box 72, Freeport , Ti. 













START IN BUSINESS ! 
ssmepiniee § HATCH THOUSANDS 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATOR 


200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 


ea  E PRAIRIE State Inc. Co. 
SEND FOR CATALOGU E. HOMER CITY, PA. 

















HATCH Chickens 8Y STEAM 


esp F) EXCELSIOR Incubator 






= — Z=1 Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
—— A hap tng. sega oe in successful 

operation. Lo priced 
Sret-clase Matcher mude. 


H. & H 
114 to122 8 SihAt, uiney, Il 








Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalogue. 














ve Ww HOLE STORY 


teen Full description o 

bes t machines to use forthe purpose 
Cuts and instructions for building 
modern, economical houses; 
weed supplies and cuts and = 4 


= Fz ading Soy ee of Rin ei 

~ prices on eggs for hate ines Saas Pall a 
valuable eetermation to the man or woman who 
We send it to any address on rec 


t of 10 ts. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., le iL 

























B GI) BY INCUBATORS 


7 Get our128p. catalogue. Beauti- 
4 fully, illustrated; full of pointers 
on poultry culture and explain- 
Sing the art of ppatohing my ie by 
machinery. = led cents 
— eS ORE stamps ; worth 7: co bill. 
BES MOINES INGUBATOR €0,, Box104 DES MOINES, iA. 


we Great EGG MAKERS 
MAHW’S GEXNire chvsTAaL ric 
eT For Poultry. Cash or instalments, 

cS, F. W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS, 











ay smal ntis INCUBATOR 

is machine will hatch every egg that can 

be hatched. It isthe best, Absolutely 

Lb self-regulating. Olentangy Brooders only 
5. Send stamp for catalogue. “ae 
EO S. SINGER, dingten, O 








Monitor Incubator. 
Till. 80-Page Cat. for stamp; 
tells all about Poultry. 

THE MONITOR CO., 
50 Wm. St., Middletown, Ct. 











GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry fo 
perfect guide to poultry ae a for" 8 « ai pen "haias 
price of eggs and stock from the very best strains. It shows the 
¢ finest chickens and describes them all. Get book and see special 
offer. Everybody wants this poultry book. on 6 cents in stamps 
B. H. GREIDER, FLORIN, PA. 


ON TRIAL—AIlII Sizes and Prices, 

“The 2 Quincy machines hatched 36 and 90 

— from 400 eggs. My $10 one hatched 86 

d 99 chicks from 100 e each.” Mrs. F, 

100 egg ssiforog. | Volirach, Lockport, ll, Send 4c for No. 18 
ulation,$10,cash catalogue and testimonials. On Trial, $il 

Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfleid, UO. , ° 













Enone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shell DR Pt Icite, 
tone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price a 


¥ORK CHE™ ICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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Progress in Cranberry Culture. 


[From . Page 119. ] 
imitate others. Many are so limited in their 
financial ability that they cannot do in many 
things as they would like, but are obliged to 
do as they can. Few cranberry growers are 
so situated that they can make cranberry ecul- 
ture their first, oply and all absorbing bnsi- 
ness. Surely the wherefores of the present 
limited knowledge in cranberry culture are 
not few, trivial or altogether obscure. And 
yet there is no sufiicient ground for discour- 
agement that the present knowledge in cran- 
berry culture is not more extensive All 
things considered, has not the knowledge 
gained in this line of husbandry been as rapid 
and perfect as could reasonably be expected? 





Cost of a ’97 Hop Crop. 





My hop garden comprises 10 acres of land 
which cost me $75 per acre. The rows are 8 
ft apart each way, which of course makes the 
hills 8 ft apart and gives me 675 hills per 
acre, or 6750 hills in all. The poles are cedar 
and cost me 12c apiece on the yard ready for 
use, a total of $810. The kiin and store room 
is 50x24 and cost,including furnace, press and 
other fixtures, $1600. The sacks for green 
hops, boxes for picking, ete, cost $49. The 
cultivators, hillers, grub hooks, bars for pole 
setting, etc, cost $50. The annual cost of a 
kiln cloth 13 about $8. This year’s baling, 
900 lbs at 5e per lb, cost $45 

The noles were set in April at 20c ner 100, 
costing $13.50. The yards were then grubbed 
by hi and, taking out all superfluous roots, 
which were thrown away, tiere being no sale 
for them. This cost $25. The yard was then 
thoroughly cultivated, both ways, with a two- 
horse cultivator, this costing $12. Four wom- 
en, at 75c per day each, tied the young shoots 





to the poles at a cost of $9. The poles were 
then twined with good twine costing $4 per 
acre, a total of $40. Tying, trimming away 


unnecessary vines and turning the vines on 
the twine was then done by women at a cost 
of $30, $10 worth of work next being done by 
the cultivators and four tons of hardwood 
ashes costing $48 mixed with one ton of bone 
meal costing $40, and applied to the hills, the 
total cost being $95, including the labor in 
hauling, mixing and applying. The hiller, 
a big shovel-plow-like affair, was now started 
and after plowing one way, men with hoes 
followed. completing the work ata cost of $20. 
The cuitivators went through the yards lightly 
twice after this, aud soine work was done in 
keeping vines on the twine, tying up broken 
twine, etc, estimated at $15 

The next expense was harvesting. The pick- 
ers boarded themselves and were paid 40c per 
box. The yield was 515 boxes, costing $206, 
five box tenders for li days each cost, at $1 
per day, $75, expense of collecting and carry- 
ing pickers $15, man at kiln 15 nights,at $1.25 
per night, $18.75, market value of fuel burned 
$8. brimstone $3, insurance on hop house $3500 
for 30 days, at 40c per 100, $14, for balance of 
year at $2000, 312. Cost of labor in baling 45 
bales, at 20ec per bale, $9. Stacking poles, 
trimming hills and covering with earth for 
the winter, $15. Thecrop was sold in No- 
vember for 13c per lb. The 45 bales weighed 
8140 ibs and netted me $1058.20. The cost of 
the crop was as follows: 


Interest on land at 6 %, $42.00 
In’t on cost of poles, wear and tear, 
etc, at 10 %, $1.00 
Interest on kiln fixtures. tools, boxes, 
sacks, etc, at 10 %, 169.00 
Taxes, 9.00 
Kiln cloth, 3.00 
Baling, 45.00 
Setting poles, , 13 50 
phe ape 25.00 
Cultivating twice both ways, 22.00 
Tying,trimming and turning on twine, 39.00 


Fertilizers and “applying, 95 00 


Twine and labor in putting on, 40.00 
Hilling, 20 00 
Last two cultivations and final touches, 15.00 
Cost of harvesting. 314.75 
srimstone and fuel, 11.00 
Insurance, 26.00 
Baling, stacking poles, covering hills 

with earth and cleaning up, 24.00 
Deliveiing croup at R R station, 5.00 


Total cost, $999.25 
Crop sold for 
Palanee, $56.95 

IT have endeavored to comply+ with the re- 
quest of the editor of American Agriculturist 
and have given an accurate account of the cost 
of a pound of hops to myself the past year, viz, 


$1058.20 
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Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured. 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of 
Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 


the Great Discovery, 
Sent Free by Mail. 





Men and women doctor their troubles so 
often without benefit that they get discour- 
aged and skeptical. In most such cases seri- 
ous mistakes are made iu doctoring and in not 
knowing what ourtrouble is or what makes 
us sick. The unmistakable evidences of kid- 
ney trouble are pain or dull ache in the back, 
too frequent desire to pass water, scanty sup- 
ply, smarting irritation. As kidney disease 
advances, the face looks sallow or pale, puffs 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet swell 
and sometimes the heart acts badly. Should 
further evidence be needed to find out the 
eause of sickness, then set urine aside for 
twenty-four hours; if there is a sediment or 
settling it is also convincing proof that our 
kidneys and bladder need doctoring. <A fact 
often overlooked is that women suffer as much 
from kidney ané bladder trouble as men do. 

Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discovery 
of the eminent physician and scientist and is 
not recommended for everything, but will be 
found just what is needed in cases of kidney 





and bladder disorders or troubles due to weak 
kidneys, such as catarrh of the bladder, grav- 
el, rneumatism and Bright’s disease, which is 
the worst form of kidney trouble. It corrects 
inability to hold urine and smarting in pass- 
ing it, and promptly overcomes that unpleas- 
ant necessity of being compelled to get up 
many times during the night. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
this great remedy is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures. Sold by 
druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 
So universally successful is Swamp-Root in 
quickly curing even the most distressing 
cases, that to prove its wonderful merit you 
may have a sample bottle and a book of valu- 
able information, both sent absulutely free by 
mail, upon receipt of three twu-cent stamps 
to cover cost of postage on the bottle. Mention 
American Agriculturist, and send your ad- 
dress to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
This generous offer appearing in this paper is 
a@ guarantee of genuineness. 








atrifleover12c p lb. Every hop grower knows 
that a good deal of this work was done by my- 
self and itis charged at its market value. 
The crop with me was much ahove the aver- 
age yield in this county. The business has not 
heen profitable, but has not run me in debt 
the past year, as it did the two preceding 
ones.—|‘V. H. G., Otsego Co, N Y. 

\S}~ The above is one of the letters received 
in response to ourcail for estimates or ac- 
counts showing the cost of raising hops. We 
have not received as many of these reports 
as we would like. We hopethe publication of 
the above will provoke mapy other growers to 
make similar reports. Our aim is to securea 
large number of reperts trom N Y, Ore, Wash 
and Cal upon which to base a statement that 
shail exhibit the fair average cost per pound 
of raising hops in the different states. We 
shall give $5 forthe best statement sent in 
and wish them as soon as possible. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Jan 25—The situation in hops 


still continues favorable to the seller. On 
this market there is a steady moderate de- 
imand from brewers, and exporters are also 


doing a good business as buyers. The scarci- 
ty of the choicest grade has caused that varie- 
ty to drop into the background and the lower 
grades have moved up one notch, as it were. 
Growers are firm holders and those who suill 
have part or allof their crop on hand are 
backward about selling, unless satisfactory 
prices are offered. The amount of hops in 
first hands is considered mach smaller than 
usual at this season. The markets on the Pa- 
cific coast report a moderate business, with 
prices showing an upward tendency. Foreign 
markets are without important change. Pacif- 
ic hops at Liverpool are quoted at 20}@2iic 
ad . 
QUOTATIONS ON -HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 
Jan 19 Jan 21 Jan 24 


"97 choice, 19 en 19 @20 19 @20 
17 @I18 


N ¥ state crop, 
17 i8 7 18 


Prime, 


Low to medium, 13 @l6 13 16 13 16 
N Y state crop, '% choice, &8 @9 8 @9 8 @s 
Prime, 644@ 7 64@7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
Pacific crop, 97 choice, 19 @20 19 @20 19 on 
Prime, 17 @I18 17 ig 17 @18 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @16 13 @16 
Pacifie crop, 96 choice, 8 @9 8 @9 8 @9 
Prime. 7 @i7% %7@%% #7 @T1X% 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @ 6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
German, '97 crop, 32 @45 32 @45 32 @45 
- 96 crop, 20 @45 20 @25 20 @25 
BLAINE, Montgomery Co, N Y, Jan 22—A 


conservative estimate places the number of 
bales in growers’ hands 1n this county at 1700 
old and new. Growers seein inclined to sell 
at the prevailing prices, new, as to quality, 
11}@17c, old 44@64c. There is a general feel- 
ing of encouragement and yards will probable 
be given more attention the coming season. 
CENTRAL Brince, Schoharie Co, N Y, Jan 
22—Growers teel encouraged, but no talk yet 
of increased acreage. Where yards, by neg- 
lect, have run out, they may be renewed by 
new acreage. Probably not 2000 bales of ’97 





An Invaluable Book for Schools, 
State Granges, Agricultural So- 
cieties, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Farmers’ Homes. 


First Principles of Agriculture 


By EDWARD B. VOORHEES, A, M. 
Director of the N. J. Agri. Exper. Station, and Professor of 
Agriculture, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, NV. 
12mo., cloth. 212 pp. 90 cents. 

It treats of the composition and improvement 
of soils ; natural and artificial manures; the ro- 
tation of crops; the selection of seed; the 
growth of animals; feeds and fodders: the 
principles of breeding; pure breeds of farm 
stock ; the products of the dairy, etc., ete. 

At the bookstores, or mailed on receipt of price by 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago, Philadelphia. 








crop in growers’ hands and generally held 
firmly. . Prices are 12@18¢, with 20c ‘asked for 
good shippers. Some ’96 hops are still held 
In the county, mostly of fine quality, with 
prices so low that growers refuse to sell. 

New Beri, Chenango Co, N Y, Jan 22 
—Growers feel confident that hops have seen 
their worst days, but the present amount of 
hop cultivation will probably not be mate- 
rially changed in-1898. I think not more than 

5% of the crop remains unsold and those hold- 
ing are sanguine of getting 25c per lb in the 
near future. Hops have sold the past week at 
5@16c. Sofew hops in the growers’ hands 
makes trading slow. 

OtTsEGe, Otsego Co, NY, Jan 21—The past 
week has seen more activity in the hop trade, 
wost all of which is for home brewers’ prices 
running 12@l6c. There wonld have been 
some buying of large choice growths for ex- 
port at 16@18, but holders ef such are very 
firm fur more money. There has not been in 
a long time such a general cleaning up of the 
hop crop in this county. Stocks in dealers’ 
hands are very small. 





New York’s Great Poultry Show—Five thon- 
sand birds have already been entered for com- 
petition at the exhibition of the New York 
poultry and pigeon association to be held in 
Madison Square garden Feb 1 to 5. Com- 
petition is open to the world and the prices in 
money and cups run up to over $7000. The 
best birds in America will he on exhibition. 
The various classes of pigeons especially will 
be well represented. All the noted incubators 
have been entered, and the show of exnibi- 
tion yards will be of rare excellence. The 
secretary and superintendent is Mr H. V. 
Crawford, Montclair, N J. 


Lame Horse.—J. P. has a horse which is 
lame in the shoulders; the muscles are shrunk- 
en some. Apply a little of the following oint- 
ment tothe shrunken part: Cantharides 2 
dr and lard loz. Repeatin three weeks if 
not better. 








PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Power of a Word. 

I feel like giving out to others one of the 
lessons I have learned by experience and 
seen demonstrated over and over again. It 
is the power of ‘‘the word’’ and the useless- 
ness and destructive power of the idle word. 
If people would talk less and think more, I am 
sure greater action would follow. My host- 
ess, a short time since, I believe told me of 
every bad thing that had happened to her 
since her Lirth; not a word about the bless- 
ings that had been freely scattered along the 
pathway. She was suffering severely from 
nervousness, caused, she said, by the unkind 
treatuient of those who should have been her 
friends, and she was taking other poisons to 
counteract that which she was poisoning her 
own blovd with by her words and thoughts. 
It has been scientifically proven by the chem- 
ical analysis of the sweat of au angry man 
that there was a poison in it that was not 
there when not ungry and despondent. Fault- 
finding and hateful words and thoughts surely 
poison our bodies, and every repetition of a 
wrong increases and intensifies that wrong, 
while forgiveness and forgetfulness would 
make it powerless for harm. We are told ‘‘ not 
to let the sun go down on our wrath.’’ If 
only kind, loving, nelpful words ever passed 
our lips or entered our hearts, life would be 
worth living. You who think you have so 
much cause for complaint, stop talking, save 
your strength for action and remove the obsta- 
cles to happiness and progress in your path- 
way.—|Ceres Uelen §S. Johnson, Pa state 
grange. 

Upper Mt Bethel Grange. 

I was met by Brother W. H. Riegle, master 
of Mt Bethel grange,aiso one of the deputies of 
Northampton Co. Arriving at the new grange 
hall, we found so many vehicles there was 
hardly room to tie the horse. This grange I 
had the pleasure of organizing in ’96, with 17 
charter members; they now have 98 menibers 
and all practical farmers and enthusiastic Pa- 
trons. This I could easily tell when they 
passed the order for clover seed, as everyone 
Was a purchaser. (All who buy cloverseed are 
eligible to membership in the grange.) They 
had a very interesting as wellas instructive 
business meeting. Among other business was 
the announcing and presenting of certificates 
of the hall. This hall was built, as many oth- 
er hal!s in Pennsylvania have been built, on 
the co-onerative plan by issuing shares of $5 
each. They have taken a very wise precaution 
by inserting that these shares cannot be 
transferred without the consent of the grange. 
The grange is to pay as rent the interest on 


the money invested. We find this a very 
good plan to build halls in this section. 
When they came to conferring degrees, it 


was announced there was a candidate waiting 
for the first and second degrees. The worthy 
master insisted on the writer taking the chair 
and conferring the degrees. This grange is 
fully equipped with the entire field work and 
a fullsetof tools. I never saw a grange cunfer 
the degrees in better shape and ail through 
their work I tind them a model grange. They 
take advantage of the social and literary as 
well as the selling and buying features of the 
grange. Underthe head of application for 
membership, I was sorry for the master, as he 
seemed to be very much disappointed and I 
could see that they generally get applications; 
he finally let it pass by saying that they must 
do better in the future. This grange will not 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Cough Should not be Neglected. ‘ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches”’ ate a simple remedy and 
give immediate relief. Avoid imitations. 





isthe name of a simple but 
effective remedy for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
asthma and kindred ailments. The trade- 
mark is self-explanatory. Five drops make a 
dose. The effect is magical. In days gone 
by other alleged cures have been marketed 
with the promise to take effect in thirty days 
ormore. Five Drops begins to cure at once. 
Immediate reliet is felt. The manufacturers 
of Five Props have thousands of testimonials 
from reliable people, copies of many of them 
gladly sent upon application. In order to 
more effectively advertise its merits, the com- 
pany will for the next thirty days send ont 
100,000 of their samrle bottles of this positive 
cure for 25 certs a bottle, by mail prepaid. 
Large bottles, 300 doses, $1 (for thirty days, 
3 bottles. $2.50). Those suffering shouid 
write to the Swanson Rheumatic Cure com- 
pany, 167-169 Dearborn street, Chicago, Il, 
and take advantage of this generous offer. 
This company is reliable and promptly fills 
every order. 


‘*§ Drops’’ 





THE GhANGE 


only do good work foritself, but I can see that 
it will branch out and that this worthy 
master and worthy deputy will organize new 
granges before the year is out.—(|W. M. Ben- 
ninger. . 





The annual meeting of the Patrons’ Fire Ins 
Co was held last week. Oflicers elected were: 
President, I. S. Frain; secretary, James A. 
Keller; treasurer, W. A. Kerr. The company 
wrote $75,000 worth of risks during the month 
of December and is now carrying over $2,500, - 
000 in policies. Center Co Pomona grango has 
arranged fora series of meetings to extend 
from Jan 20to Feb 10, to be held in different 
parts of the countv, and conducted on a sim- 
llar basis as the farmers’ institutes, only that 
the questions discussed will be, in addition to 
those of agriculture, the betterment of the 
grange, and savor somewhat of a general re- 
vival of allthe grangesin the county. The 
new officers of the Pomona grange were in- 
stalled Jan 19 at the Hubiersburg meeting. 

Springhill grange of Smithfield installed 
officers as follows: Master, J. T. Campbell, 
Smithfield; lecturer, A. I. West; secretary, 
G. C. Frankenberry of Morris Cross roads. 
Standing committees were appointed on 
finance, resolutions andappeals. Jecturer A. 
I. West furnishes the grange with many im- 
portant and timely topics for discussion. This 
grange is in good condition and new members 
are being admitted. 

NEW YORK. 

Hinsdale grange of Cattaraugus Co was or- 
ganized with 32 charter members, last week. 
A successful grange is expected. 

Deposit grange met at the home of E. C. 

sriggs,Jan 15,with a good attendance. Seven 
members were added, four by demit and 
three by initiation; new members are being 
added each meeting, and more are coming. 

Farmers’ grange of South Schenectady re- 
elected: Master, A. G. Liddle; overseer.S. J. 
Wingate. The financial condition of this 
grange is very Satisfactory. Its late fair was 
an entire success and the grange enters upon 
a new era of prosperity. Its fine large grange 


hall and commodious outbuildings are free 
from debt and every article in and ahout 
the grange property free and clear. There 


is also a substantial balance in the treasury. 

The new grange at Scotia, organized last 
year by Deputy H. W. Veeder,is making very 
satisfactory progress. Leading farmers are be- 
coming interested and a greatiy increased 
membership is forthcoming. During the cold 
weather the grange meets on the second and 
fourth Wednesday afternoons. . 

The St Lawrence Co Patrons Fire Relief 
ass’n bad 1041 policies outstanding Jan 1, 
98, amounting to $2,249,000; paid losses of 
$2333 and expenses of $552 last year. One 
assessment of 5c on each $100 during the past 
13 mos has been levied.. L. L. Goodale of 
Potsdain is president and H. S. Knox ot Can- 
ton secretary. 

Fredonia grange, Nol, elected: Master, E. 
L. Calvin; lectnrer, M. E Dodge; secretary, 
J. M. Pettit. This grange initiated 40 Patrons 
during last year, 15 being minors. Fredonia 
has 40 persons minors and 389 more who are 
under 25 yrs. 

Deputy A. E. Hall of Dutchess Co organized 
Putnam Valley grange with only 15 members 
Nov 25, but there has never been a grange or- 
ganized of more enthusiastic Pations,for they 


have only held three meetings, but have in- 
itiated 41 Patrons, hired a hall and furnished 
it with solid oak furniture. This grange 


means business. They say if there is anything 
in the grange they want it. Putnam Co will 
yet be a wide-awake grange county. Brother 
Hall has heen invited to address the farmers’ 
club at Yorktown Hights in Westchester Co 
in the near future, as they are thinking of or- 
ganizing a grange. 
OHIO. 

State Organizing Depnty C. W. Hale has 
spent some days in Hancock Co, and reorgan- 
ized Delaware grange No 409 at Mt Blanchard, 
Jackson grange No 228 and completed the or- 
ganization of Hancock Co Pomona grange No 


88. Deputy N. Knepper will continue the 
work in the county. 
The Ohiostate grange quarterly bulletin, 


Jan 1,.was sent out last week by Lecturer C. 
M. Freeman of Rex, O. It consists of 16 pages 
of well-selected matter suitable for every Pa- 
tron and especially to be read by members 
at grange meetings. A page of especial value 
i3, How to make grange meetings interesting 
or profitable. A program is also suggested 
fora public meeting. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Mrs John T. Cox, wife of State Master Cox, 
has been critically sick ut her home, Reading- 
ton, for some weeks. She is slowly improving 
and hopes to be about among her friends by 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
ou this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, aS we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy lust be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issne of the following week. Advertisements of 
*“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements wil. be set in 
pearl type. no larce display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Acriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 





Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


F* >XHOUNDS—(Shaner’s Strain). Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, 

have been hunted all season. Experienced hunters. stickers 
on trail and reliable. Two ofthe best broken Coon Dogs in this 
country. Valuable toa Srappee, experienced hunters and know 
their business. Aliso Scotch Collies and Waten s. The true 
frend of the farmer. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, 
West Chester, Penn. 





ERSEYS—St. 
@? sale. Write what you want. 


Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
8. E. NIVIN, Landenberg. Ps. 





J ALLEY FARM. Holstein-Friesians, Calves and Yearling Heif- 
ers from tested cows. DON. J. WOOD, West Exeter, N. Y. 





\HOICEST Chemsr Pigs and Poultry cheap. JOHN ROHRER, 
Smithfield, Pa. 





ECCS AND POULTRY. 


UFF COCHIN PULLETS AND COCKEREL&8—Trio, four 
dollars.7 for eight dollars. Eggs for hatching, 13 for on 
dollur. JOHN FIELD, No 682 Nepperhan Ave., xonkers, N. Y. 


(COCRERELS. B. P. Roc*s, Black Minorcas, W. Brahmas, 8. 
/ Wyandottes. Fine birds. $2 each; trios, $5. MODEL DAI- 
RY AND POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N. J. 








VARIETIES of theroughheed ultry and eggs for sale. 
20 4c. for, iNustrated catalogue. WESTFIELD POULTRY 
10., Morwood, Pa. 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 
APAN PILUMS. Wickson and nine other varieties, Sond See oy 


© catalogue of fresh dug trees. plants and vines. W. 
ANT, Nurseryman. Dansville, N. Y. 











TRAWBERRY PLANTS—Reliable Varieties, such os Lovetts. 
Warfield, Crescent, and Michels Early, send for prices. F. 
RHODES, Central Park, L. I. 





oe SALE—Superior cabbage seed and asparagus roots. JESSE 
LIPPINCOTT, Moorestown, N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


'T\HOSE MILKMEN who use the Acme ticket like them. You 
would if you tried them. Samples free. H. A. BLAKESLEE, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Put It 
In Again. 


One subscriber in New York state writes: 1 have re- 
ceived few inquiries from my adv. in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column in The Agriculturist and am getting 
more now than at first. I realize it is a little early for my 
trade to begin, but think it will pay, and you may put the 
adv. in again for one insertion. 











early spring. Master Cox is to take the field 

this vear in unoccupied grange territory of 

this state and hopes to materially increase 

the order in new granges and membership. 
The Grange in West Virginia. 

The grange in West Virginia is not so strong 
in numbers as it once was, but what it lacks 
in numbers it more than makes up in well di- 
rected effort. There are many signs of revival 
in the order. Brother 8. E. Strade, a nation- 
al deputy, of Obiv, will soon be in this state 
for the purpose of organizing granges, and 
from his record of success elsewhere we ex- 
pect to see good results from his work here. 
A letter just received from Richlands grange 
says: ‘‘Itis our determination to organize 
some new granges or reorganize some dor- 
mant ones, if possible.’’ It is possible. Yes! 
probable, and we shall expect it to he done 
right away. A letter from Greenwood grange 
says: ‘‘Our grange will meet on New Year’s 
day and regularly every two weeks thereafter. 
Come and see us.’’ We'll certainly do it the 
first opportunity. A letter from the newly 
elected master of Riverside grange says: — I 
propose to do all I can to build up the or- 


der.’’ Cheering words come from every 
quarter, and our members are feeling 
more hopeful for the future. When our 


farmers fully realize the importance of the 
grange it will not Jack friends and support- 
ers.—| Master T. C. Atkeson. 
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NEW YORK. 
The Legislature. 


Farmers have a better representation in the 
assemliy this year than heretofore. There 
are 19 farmers among the 150 members. They 
have pratically no representation in the upper 
house. In Commissioner of Agriculture 
Wieting’s fifth annual report tu the legislature 
he states that over 600 cases were made 
throughoué the state during 1897 for violations 
of the agricultural law. He says there 1s an 
evident intent on the part of some people to 
create a sentiment against the milk law, par- 
ticularly against the standard. The latter he 
thinks has proved a great protection to the 
unsuspecting buyer and consumer in large 
cities. Oleomargatine has been practically 
banisned from the state. The venders of this 
article make their greatest efforts to place 
their goods in state and putlic institutions. He 
says the vinegar law has been judiciously en- 
forced. He is of the opinion that there 1s still 
some imitation vinegar on the market, but 
that its sale is reduced to the minimum. Tex- 
as fever, hog cholera, swine plague and rabies 
were found among animals in various parts of 
the state during 1897. Rabies broke ont only 
in Saratoga and Columbia counties. None of 
the diseases mentioned were allowed to 
spread. The experiments on the 14 patches 
planted to sugar beets warrant the state in 
continuing the work fora few years longer, 
but while the results of these experiments are 
encouraging he does not think they are con- 
clusive. The experiments of one season only 
are not sufficient. Reports received at the de- 

artment from the first New York beet sugar 
Santery at Rome, N Y, show that a first-class 
quality of sugar has been and can be made 
from New York beets. The law requires that 
the sugar shall be 90 % fine crystallized sugar. 
The most of that made at this factory shows 
99% purity. The comimissioner recommends 
no increase in the appropriation of the de- 
partment except in an item of $5000 to farm- 
ers’ institutes, and an increase to $50,000 of 
the amount of money appropriated for the en- 
couragement of the beet sugar industry. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Jan 25—Nearly 
all ice-houses are filled. The cropis of unu- 
sually fine quality,from 7 to 10 in thick. Usu- 
ally it is dif~cult to obtain sawdust in this 
section for covering ice, but this year Oscar 
Brian's steam tie mill furnishes an unlimited 
quantity at 50e per load, all one pair of 
horses can draw. Many farmers are buying 
slabs at the mill for fuel, as at $1 per cord 
they are cheaper than wood can be cut in the 
woods. Farmers received 1 to 1.10 per 40-qt 
ean for Dec milk in New York. Notwith- 
standing the low price of milk fresh cows are 
in brisk demand at high prices. Bulls are 
searce and high. W. Rh. Adams continues to 
bring large numbers of cows and young cat- 
tle from the north and west. Parties have 
obtained options on all the low lands lying 
along the Mianus river with a view to con- 
structing several large reservoirs. It is be- 
lieved that the object is a water supply for 
New Rochelle and Mount Vernoon. Apples 
are scarce and high. Buyers are paying 2.25 
to 2.50 for Golden Russets. Potatoes are sell- 
ing for 2.75 to 3 per bbl and there are not 
enough for local needs. Hay and rye straw 
low and slow of sale. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Jan 25—Stock went in- 
to winter quarters in good condition and 
milech cows have kept up the How of milk 
much better than usual. Very little fall piow- 
ing was done on account of dry weather. 
There have been no horse buyers in this sec- 
tion for some time, but all the cattle have 
been hunted up close and good fair prices 
pore. Hogs have been plentiful and had to 
ve marketed at 4 to 44c per lb. Taxes are not 
as high as usual. A*dout 30 loads of tan bark 
were taken to Malonein one week. Many 
people have been and are ill. Getting wood is 
now the principal work. A few potatoes are 
moving. There has been little call for hay. 
Most of the erop was damaged by the exces- 
sively wet summer. Only afew were fortunate 
enough to secure any before the wet weather 
began 

Chenango Co 0o—At New Berlin, there is a 
general feeling of prosperity. Milk has de- 
clined 10¢ per can since the formation of the 
milk trust. William H. Robinson has rented 
his farm and will move into the village. Syl- 
vester Medberry has bought 11 acres of A. 
Chappel, paying $400, and Ezra Deik bought 9 
acres for 1000. The house of Ed Williams was 
burned last week. The condensery company 
secured a good ice crop. A carload of ashes 
is being taken by farmers at 11 per ton.—— 
At Pitcher, there is a good demand for fresh 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 





cows. Mr Rockwell of Cortland Co passed 
through here recently, offering 40 per head. 
It is understood that eventually the new 
railroad from Cortland to Cincinnati will be 
extended up through this valley. It would 
be a boon to this section, asthe nearest rail- 
road is 15 miles from here. Stock winters 
well. Hay is plentiful and cheap. The cheese 
factory is holding Oct cheese for 8¢ per Ib. 
Mr Coats will remain cheese maker another 
year. There is no surplus of potatoes. 

Sodus, Wayne Co, Jan 24--The few cars of 
onions stored in this vicinity are being sent 
forward, but they have not kept well. Ap- 
ples are keeping well, and those sent from 
this county so far have commanded top prices 
in market. 

Schoharie Co O—At South Gilboa, 800 tons 
of tine ice from B. S. Mayham’s pond were 
stored by John Clark for J. V. Jordan. Mr 
Mayham also secured a supply. F. Markham 
has leased the Oliver T. Hinman farm, stock 
and tools for $700 for a year. Work progress- 
es on the new butter factory at Gilhoa. The 
new co-operative creamery, butter and cheese 
factory at South Gilboais ready for machin- 


ery.——At Blenheim, ice 7to 8in thick has 
been secured. Frank lLosecrans, formerly 
butter maker at Blenheim creamery, is now 


with Hobart creamery. Feed is plentiful and 
stock high. S. G. Badgley recently bought a 
Jersey bull in Washington Co for 250.—--At 
Sloansville, Jacob Dorn has built a steam 
sawmill for sawing logs and grinding feed. 
Few have sold hay on account of low prices. 
Charles Petteys, a@ prominent farmer, is in 
very poor health and is with his brother 
Theron Brand has charge of his farm. Ralph 
Dorn will move to Esperance in the spring. 
Jan Montanye has leased the John L. 
Schuyler farm fora year. 0. D. Holmes, the 
present occupant, has taken a farm of David 
Enders. 

© Penn Yan, Yates Co, Jan 24—Little corn re- 
mains in the field, most of it being husked 
orinthe barns. Hay is selling at'$5 to 10 
per ton, aceording to quality. Potatoes are 
quite scarce and selling at 60c. Much interest 
seems to be centered in the sugar beet tactory 
project for this county, and many farmers are 
contracting for from 5 to 20 acres of beets. 


Wahington Co O—At Hartford, wood and 
manure drawing arein order. Stock winters 
well with an abundance vf fodder. Distem- 
per has prevailed among horses.——At Salem, 
farmers are drawing logs to mill and potatoes 
to.market. Dealers in Cambridge pay $2 per 
bbl for the latter. Hickory wood is 4 per 
cord, beech and maple 3.50, birch 3.——At 
Jackson, anew roadis to be built around 
Bowkers hill. Mrs Bowker receiving 300 
damages. This will be a great convenience 
to the public.——At Shushan 1500 lambs are 
being fed, the largest feeders being George 
E. McGeoch, William MeGeoch,D. W. Wright. 
They are feeding from 100 to 225 each. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Farmers’ Institute Dates—The following in- 
stitute meetings have been arranged for in 
this state: 





Allegheny, Northampton, 
Elizabeth, Feb 14-15 Nazareth, Feb 8-9 
Oakdale, Jan 31-Feb 1 Stone Church, Feb 10-11 
Berks, Wernersville, F 24-25 Farmersville, Feb 12 
Boyertown, Feb 28-Marl Perry, Newport, Feb 17-18 
Bucks, Langhorne, J 31-F 1 Landisburg, Feb 24-25 
New Hope, Feb 2-3 Pike, Milford. Feb 14 
Springtown, Feb 4-5 Dingman’s Ferry, Feb 15 
Pineville, Feb; Schuylkill, Hegins, Feb7-8 
Orwigsburg, Feb 7-8 


Carbon,New Mahoning, F ll 
Weatherly, Feb 12 
Indiana, Richmond, F 23-24 
Kellyburg, Feb 25-26 


Somerset, Somerset, Feb 7-8 
Somerset, Feb 9-10 
Friedens, Feb 11 


Armagh, Feb 28-Mar 1 Susquehanna, Glenwood, F2 
Juniata, Mexico, F 283-M 1 Great Bend, Feb 3 
Lackawanna, Brushville, Feb 4 

Madisonville, Feb 18 Thompson, Feb 5 

Clark’s Summit, Feb 19 Uniondale, Feb 7-8 

Fleetville, Feb 24. Washington, 

Tompkinsville, Feb 25 Burgettstown, Feb 2-3 
Lebanon, Palmyra, Feb 2 Canonsburg, Feb 4-5 

Richland, 34 Wayne, Wayimart, Feb 9 

Jonestown, Feb 5 Beach Pond, Feb 10 
Lehigh, Honesdale, Feb }1-12 

Lehigh Church, Feb 15-16 Ariel, Feb 16 

Half Way House, Feb17 South Canaan, Feb 17 

Hosensack, Feb 18-19 Westmoreland, 

Luzerne, Lehman, Feb 28 Export, Feb 16-17 
Adamsburg, Feb 18-19 


Phenixville, Chester Co, Jan 25—The farm- 
ers’ institute held at Phcenixville the -begin- 
ning of this month was a sucvess in every 
way. The officers were as follows: Pres- 
ident, C. R. Hallowell; secretaries, J. O. K. 
Roberts and H. S. Williams. The query com- 
mittee appointed was: R. M. Simmers, Jo- 
seph Fitzwater, Hettie Y. Hallowell and Mrs 
E. W. Andersun. Rev George E. Faber de- 
livered an address of welcome. Prof Butz 
of the state college gave avz:ry interest- 
ing and instructive talk on horticulture. His 


remarks were confined chiefly to the fruits 
raised in Pennsylvania, 


the cultivation of 











which interests the farmers in this vicinity to 


quite an extent. W. Kulp, an experienced 
poultry breeder of Pottstown, was present and 
in the course of his remarks let fall many 
valuable hints gained from his long expe- 
rience. At its conclusion he was asked many 
questions and in every case answered them to 
the satisfaction of all converned. RK. M. Sim- 
mers read a good paper on the culture of 
Strawberries. He has had quite a lengthy ex- 
perience in market gardening and explained 
in detail the best varieties for quantity and 
quality. Samuel R. Downing of West Chester 
urged the need of social intercourse, especially 
for the young folks. He said that it was social 
starvation more than anything else that drove 
the young folks from a home on the farm to 


the wore thickly populated centers. At the 
evening session, the hail was filled to its 
utmost capacity. Prof Joseph S. Walton 
lectured on True and false patriotism. The 


meeting was opened by President C. R. Hal- 
lowell of Schuylkill. Hon Alva Agee of Ohio 
was introduced for a brief address. 


The State Agricultural Society—The state 
agricultural suciety held its. annual meeting 
last week and elected the following officers: 
President, John McDowell; first vice pres, C. 
H. Bergner; sec, H. C. Demming; treas, W. 
F. Rutherford; chemist and geologist, Hugh 
Hamilton; librarian, W. H. Egle; representa- 
tives and executive committee, George A. 
Vare, William H. Wannamaker, Benjamin S. 
Kunkle, Charles E. Voorhees, Frank Thoup- 
son, David Y. Wilson, Robert E. Pattison, 
William Kk. Hildrup, George D. Stitzel, Amos 
H. Mylin, A. P. Young, H. H. Colvin, A. D. 
Hay, Louis Piollet, Joel A. Herr, Samuel 
Berkinbine, Henry C. Chisholm, Hiram 
Young, N. B. Critchfield, George Rhey, W. 
W. Speer, James McKean, Joshua Wright, 
J. D. Kirkpatrick, J. C. Thornton, William 
Powell, Leonard Rhone, D. Hastings, 
Tiomas J. Edge, Levi G. McCauley, John H. 
Zeigler, S. B. Rutherford, M. W. McAlar- 
ney, S. F. Barber, Joseph Montgomery and 
. Nissley. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, Jan 25—Farmers 
have had excellent opportunity to get fall 
work done and make preparations tor the 
coming spring. Potatoes are very searce and 
are $1 per bu. Poultry raising has becomea 
feature with the farmers in this’ section. 
Some are more successful than others and the 
same care and feed do not produce like re- 
sults. Threshing grain is about done. Haul- 
ing wood and sawing are in order. Many 
farmers have horse powers and do their own 
threshing and sawing. Taxes are higher 
than usual. The prospect for better prices 
will induce farmers to cultivate a larger acre- 
age of all crops the coming year. 

Melville, Suffolk Co, Jan 25—Farmers be- 
gin to talk about fertilizers for spring. There 
will be a large quantity used this year. About 
the usual avreage will be planted in potatoes. 
Farmers are selling hay and straw. ‘Timothy 
hay is searce. Winter grain is looking well. 
About two-thirds of the ice crop is gathered. 
Horses are very low,but cattle are high. Hog 
market is overstocked. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Monroe, Middlesex Co,Jan 25—The farmers’ 
institute held at Cranbury this winter has 
provoked a good deal of talk. The speakers 
on the dairy question awakened new ideas as 





Our Readers Eager for This Chance. 


Here is a chance for the sick and suffering 
to consult the most successful physician of 
this century, Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, 
New York city. His record of wonderful 
cures is unequaled aud unrivaled, and he 
offers to give ali free consultation by letter. 
If you are out of health, wuite this great spe- 
cialist about your complaint. It costs you 
nothing and he will explain just what ails 
you, and without doubt make you well aad 
strong again. 


4g 









BY ONE MAN, It’s KING ofthe WOODS. SAVES money and back- 
ache. Send for FREE illus. cat. showing latest INPROVEMENTS 
and testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency, 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO... 
61-66 S. Clinton Street, Chieago, Tl, 
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Kidncys and Bladder 


AND URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 


THE WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 
A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


A great physician once declared that Nature has provided in the field 
of Botany a sure Remedy for every disease, if man had the ability to dis- 
coverit. As disease is the disturbance of some natural function of the 
body, so Nature provides a remedy for such dis- 
turbance and thuscuresthe disease. Thisseems 
specially true of the late discovery of the Kava- 

ava Shrub, or as botanists call it, the Piper 
Methysticum, found on the Ganges river, East 
India. This wonderful shrub has a peculiar and 
most beneficent effect upon the human Kidneys 
in conditions of disease. The Kidneys, as is Well 
known, separate from the blood and cast out 
through the Urine, certain poisonous matter, 
such as Uric Acid, Urates, etc., which if retained 
in the system cause Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 

a tism, Gout, and other maladies of the Bladder 
Tue Kava-Kava Survusand Urinary Organs. The Kava-Kava Shrub 

(Piper Methysticum.) heals the disordered Kidneys, restores them to 
their natural functions, and eradicates from the Blood the poisons 
which cause disease in the system. The discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, like the discovery of quinine by early Christian missionaries in 
Peru, was first. made by observing the use of the shrub by the natives. 
Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the great English authority on these diseases, 
describes the sufferings of both Hindoos and white missionaries and sol- 
diers on these low, marshy swamps and jungles on the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon decaying vegetation 
render these low grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle 
fevers and miasma assail the system. * * * The Blood becomes deranged 
and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * * Life hangs in the balance. 
Then when all modern medical science fails. safety is found in the prompt use 
of Kava-Kava.- A decoction of this wonderful botanical growth relieves the 
Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in,” etc. 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the Kidneys are 
the most fatal and dangerous, and hence the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is 
welcomed by suffering humanity, and its medical compound Alkavis 
universally endorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 

The well-known American physician, Dr. J. M. 8. Thomas, reports 
that Alkavis promptly and effectively cured four well marked cases of 
Bright’s Disease among his patients, and writes: 

“T have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrub in Kidney, 
Bladder and Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and Drop- 
sical Effusions, with the most remarkable and satisfactory success.’’ 

In the short time that Alkavis, the Kava-Kava shrub compound, 
has been before the American public, its cures of various forms of 
Kidney and Bladder diseases, Rheumatic and Gouty Disorders, have 
been numbered by the thousands. Alkavis has not been exten- 
sively advertised, through newspapers or otherwise, but has made 
its way entirely on its merits, and through the fact that every suf- 
ferer can make free trial of its wonderful curative powers, and judge 
of its value from personal experience. The records of its extraordi- 
nary cures are numbered by hundredsin every part of the country, the 
following being but a fewof themany similar letters daily received. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D.D., of Washington, D. C., Editor of the “Relig- 
ious World,’? writes of the wonderful effects of Alkavis. He says: 

‘‘Forseveral years I wasasufferer from Kidney troubles, and could obtain no 
relief from physicians, I used various Kidney remedies but with no success. 








I had given up all hopes of ever recovering my health, until hearing of the 
marvellous cures effected by your Alkavis decided to try same. After the first 
use thereof I began to experience relief, and following up the treatment was 
permanently cured. I cheerfully recommend your excellent Alkavis to per- 
sons afflict_d with Kidney and Rheumatic disorders as the best remedy known. 

The venerable Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at 
the age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his . 
cure of Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kid- 
ney and Bladder diseases by Alkavis. Hon. 
R. ©. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, was cured of Chronic Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of ten years’ stand 
ing byAlkavis. Mr. Wood describes himself as 
being in constant misery, often compelled to 
rise ten times during the night on account of 
weakness of the bladder. He was treated by 
the home physicians without the least benefit, 
and completely cured in a few weeks byAlkavis. 

Mr. J. N. Hood. of Midway, Delaware, was 
completely cured of Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Bladder Disease by this wonderful Remedy, and 
now at seventy-eight, is enjoying perfect health. ¢ vy 

The following deter, from the well-known & - e~ ng 
minister, Rev. A.C. Darling, of North Constan- r, Jos. W. 
tia, Oswego County, New York, was written. Volfboro, New Hampshire. 
after ashe says himself, he had lost confidence in man and medicine, 
had no sleep or rest, and took Alkavis as a last resort. 

Gentlemen:—I have been troubled with kidney and kindred diseases for six- 
teen years and tried all Icould get without relief. Twoanda half years ago I 
was taken with asevere attack of La Grippe which turned to pneumonia. At 
that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs. all combined in 
what to me seemed their last attack. My confidence in man and mediciie had 
gone. My hope had vanished and all that was left to mie wasa dreary life and 
certain death. At last I heard of Alkavis and as a last resort I commenced tak- 
ingit. Inashort time, to my astonishment, I could sleep all night assoundl 
as a baby, which I had not done in sixteen years before. What I know it 
has done for me, I firmly believe it will do for all who will give Alkavis 
a fair trial. I most gladly recommend Alkavis to ail. 

Sincerely yours, (REV.) A. C. DARLING.” 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes that she had tried six 
doctors in vain, that she was about to give up in despair, when she found 
Alkavis, and was promptly cured of Kidney disease, and restored to health. 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., 
twenty years a sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Fdin- > 
boro, Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, Minn.; 
and many other ladies join in testifying to the 
wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, in various 
forms of Kidney and allied diseases and in other 
disorders peculiar to wamanhood. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, of No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City, so far the 
only importers, are so anxious to prove the 
wonderful curative power of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, that they willsend a Large Case by mail 
free to Every Reader of THE AMERICAN AGRI- off 
CULTURIST who is a Sufferer from any form of itis 
Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Female Complaints and 4 James Young, Kent, 0. 
Irregularities or other affliction due to improper action of the Kidneys or 
Urinary Organs. Allreaders who are sufferers can send their names and 
address to the company and they will promptly receive 
the Large Case by mail free. To prove its wonderful FR EE. 
curative powers it is sent to you entirely free. 
































to feeding cattle, and the statement that no 
amount of feed could make a 3 per cent 
butter fat cow a6per cent animal has set 
a a to thinking. A general testing of herds 
will result in clearing out the iow per cent 
milch cows. The prices of farm produce rule 
low ; rye 43c, wheat 96c, corn 3Uc.oats 22c, hay 
from $6 to 8 per ton, rye straw 6.50, pork 
from 34 to 4c perlb. The bulk of the potato 
crop has been sold and last fall’s prices were 
better than the present. There will be about 
the average acreage planted. Winter grain 
looks well. A greater acreage was suwn to 
wheat than rye. The ice harvest has been a 
fine one, the average thickness 7in. G. D. 
Bergen, C. H.Edwards and Mount & Applegate 
have tilled their houses. The Jamesburg ice 
company neve: cuts unless ice-is 8 in thick. 
There have been few sales of farmers’ goods 
this winter and prices are very good. No 
farms have been sold in the vicinity. There 
is an inquiry for farms to rent. Fertilizer 
agents are about, but there will not be as 
many tons sold this year as formerly; farmers 
are buyiug stable manure by carloads. Many 
cattle ure being dehorned. A. ‘Fields of 
Sharon performs the operation. Some farmers 
talk of feyine cloverseed very soon, as they 
think prices are as low as they will be. Farm- 
ers are in hetter financial shape tian for 
enon and the good prices of the past year 

ave proven a great boon tuthem. Joseph B. 
Mount,an old resident of this town, was kicked 
in the stomach by one of his horses and died 
from the injury. Lemuel Stults has hought his 
father’s farm and is making extensive im- 
provements and it will be one of the finest 
farms in this section. William Debow has the 
finest pear orchard in this section. 


aan lilaeiaiend 

Johnny Cake for Europe—Foreigners took 
nearly 24 times as much corn meal last year as 
the year before. 





The Milk Situation,. 


At New York, the supply is without impor- 
tant change, and the price remains 2%c P qt, 
the exchange fignre; average surplus price 
$1.39 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 24 were as fol- 
fows: 


Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 25,886 721 466 
N Y Central. 16,416 190 263 
NY. Ont & West, 22,503 670 — 
West Shore. 14,411 175 321 
N Y, Sus and West, 12.106 179 69 
NY & Putnam. 2.121 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 - 
Long Island, 567 — _ 
N J Central, 2.450 7 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 a 
H RT Co. 6,295 351 — 
Other sources, 4.200 _ _ 





Total receipts. 160,414 3,893 1,119 


Daily av this week, 22,916 556 159 
Daily av last week, 22.778 558 186 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,076 361 186 





ACTIVITY AMONG THE PRODUCERS. 


A meeting of delegates from the various lo- 
cal branches of theFive States milk producers’ 
association has been called at Smith & Mc- 
Neil’s hotel, New York city, for Thursday of 
this week (Jan 27), by L. H. S. Martin of 
Augusta, Sussex county, N J, the secretary 

ro tem. Mr Martin says that a number of 

ranches have been organized. that there isa 
deep interest in the work, that the so-called 
milk trust in the city has led farmers to real- 
ize more than ever the importance of organ- 
ization, and that enough sections are now or- 


Builds 100 Fires 
with 3c. of oil. No 


THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER 
So kindlings. Warranted 
8 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever invented. Sample with 


terms prepaid, lic. YANKEE KINDLER CO., OLNEY, ILL. 37, Sta. P. 











ganized to perfect the permanent organiza- 
tion. We hope that much good will come 
from the proposed meeting. 

The New England milk producers’ union 
held its annual meeting at Boston last week. 
Entrance was by card, only delegates being 
admitted. The old board of officers was sup- 
— by an entirely new set, the president 

eing O. KE. Patch of Concord, Mass, and the 
secretary John B.Bowker of Worcester, Mass, 
a choice that should have- been made a year 
ago. During the year the treasurer received 
about $3200, and after naying the business 
manager $100 a month and office expenses, 
traveling expenses of the directors, etc, there 
is a substantial balance in the treasury. The 
meeting got down tu business on several im- 
sortant propositions and it is evident that 
New England producers will have a stronger 
organization than ever. The new manage- 
ment possess the implicit confidence of the far- 
mers. 

There is deep interest among the milk pro- 
ducers. The farmers at Candor and Catatonk, 
Tioga county, N Y, held largely attended 
meetings, but were greatly disappointed that 
Sec’y Martin aid not put in an appearance. 
Probably this and other sections will be rep- 
resented at the conference at Smith and Mec- 
Neil’s hotel in this city (New York) this week 
Thursday. We have felt that Mr Martin was 
doing the best he could according to his abil- 
ity and the limited funds at his disposal, but 
the work requires a man of large executive 
powers, while the association can do little 
without money for expenses. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICKS OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


—W neai— —Corn— —Oats— 
Cash orspot 1898 1897 1898 897 1898 1897 
Chieago. 4g 78, 27 
New York, 1.021, 883, 3334 
Bostoh, - 38 
Toledo. 93 92 2734 
St Louis. 921, 87 2dbg 
Minneapolis, 91%, 763, = .25 
8S Francisco, 1.45 1.65 *1.00 
Lonaon. 1.1149 98 4334 





*P cental. Other prices Pp bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 925% 287% 2353 
July, B41, 29%, — 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 

This week Last week One y’r ago 
Wheat, bu, 37,153.000 38,838,000 51,295.000 
Corn, 41,789,000 41,134.000 21.718.000 
Oats. 14.554.000 15,063.000 13,153,000 


At Chicago, general characteristics attend- 
ing the wheat market are much as outlined 
in last week’s American Agriculturist, consid- 
erable interest being manifested one day with 
another. Moderate strength has prevailed, 
with an apparent maintenance of the tone of 
general confidence in the situation. While 
exports of wheat and flour from all countries 
to western Kurope are liberal, they are for 
the most part made up of consignments from 
the US. Whatever may be the ultimate out- 
come of the matured and maturing crops in 
Argentina and India, the great consuming 
countries of the world are dependent at pres- 
ent chiefiy upon North Anrnerica. 

In the absence of particular motive the corn 
market is dependent largely upon the country 
movement. When this shows temporary fall- 
ing off, due largely to bad country roads, sup- 
port is offered, followed by weakness upon 
the reappearance of liberal supplies. Prices 
hold within a narrow range and have been 
substantially steady for some time, May close 
to 29c P bu, and No2in store 26@27c. For- 
eigners are buying freely, but there is plenty 
of corn in the country. A uniyne feature is 
the recent export of a cargo of 80,009 bu from 
New York to Alexandria, Egypt, the first on 
record. 

So far as price changes are concerned, the 
oats market is an uninteresting affair. Some 
liberal sales of clipped white oats are rerord- 
ed and export movement from the Atlantic 
seaboard is fair. The market sympathizes to 
some extent with corn and forthe most_part 
is snbstantially steady around 233@24c P bu 
for May delivery, 22@224c for July and 22@ 
23c for No 2in store. White oats by sample 
24@ 25c. 

No important changes have taken place in 
grass seeds. Moderate interest in timothy 
now that the winter is wearing away, prime 
for March delivery selling around $2380 ? 
ctl, or much as recently; cash quotable at 
275. Prime clover seed 510 ® ctl, March 
5 20@5 25, Hungarian 60@70c, ordinary millet 
55@70c, German do 60@80c, mustard 65@90c, 
buckwheat 55@70c, all ® ctl. 

At Toledo, wieat continues quiet with fair 
interest present, operators watching the home 
crop and movement and the foreign conditions 
and apparently finding nothing to warrant 
vigorous support. Prices have held close to 
the basis of ae @93c # bu for No 2 red winter. 
Corn quiet and steady at 274@28c P buina 
speculative way; oats dull with May nominal- 
ly 244c; No2 rye 46@46ch. Clover seed ina 
little better demand, with the south a fair buy- 
er, but the export inquiry still meager. Mar- 
ket quotable on a basis of about $3 20 8 bu 
for contract prime; speculators 
3 50 for the '9% crop delivered next Oct. 

At New York, grain markets are apparently 
somewhat steadier in tone with exporters in 
the market for offerings at moderate prices. 
Everything points to the probability of cut 
rates of freight from the west to the seaboard 
on grain shipments. No2 red winter wheat 
has remained relatively strong at $1 02@1 04 
P bu, tlour quiet. Seme export inquiry for 
buckwheat with the price nominally 35@36c P 
bu, buckwheat flour 1 20@1 30 P 100 lbs. No 
2 corn in store 335@34c P bu, No 2 mixed oats 
283@29c. Clover seed quiet at 5 25@5 75 P 
ctl for common to choice. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTs. 
NEW YORK—<At Albany, potatoes $2 50@275 

P bbl, white onions 70a@75c P bu, red or yel- 

low 60@70c, turnips 2c, cabhage 3@3 25 ¥# 








100, Baldwiz: and Greening apples 2@3 P bbl, 
Northern Spy 2 25@3 25, 
Poultry active and firm. 


cranberries 6@6 50. 
Chickens 7@8c P 





are offering 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Ib l w, 8@9e da w, fowls 8@9e lw, 9@10c d w, 
turkeys 10@11}c 1 w, 11s¢@1l3c d w, ducks and 
geese 8@9e 1 w, 9@10c d w, strictly fresh eggs 
27.a228¢ P dz, cold storage 18@19c. Rye straw 
baled 7@9 *P ton, vat 646 50, clover hay 6@8, 
baled timothy 8@9, loose 8 50@10 50, mid- 
dlings 14@15 50, bran 12@12 50, cottonseed 
nieal 20@21, corn 384235e P bu, oats 29@9c. 

At Syracuse, strictly fresh eggs 241@25c P 
dz, chickens 8@10c P lb l w, 10@12¢ ad w, tur- 
keys 10@12¢ 1 w, 14@15c d w, ducks 8@9e 1 w, 
10412c lw. Potatoes 6O@70c P bu, onions 
50@60c, turnips 15@30ce, Hubbard squash 3c P 
lb, cabbages $2@3 P 100, pumpkins 5@6c ea, 
apples 2 50@3 25 P bbl. Corn 34¢ P bu, oats 
25@30c, bran 12 P ton, middlings 14, cotton- 
seed meal 20, loose hay i0@11, baled 8@10, oat 
straw 6@7, rye 7@10. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch haled 
timothy hay $12 P ton, No 1 11411 50, mixed 


8 50, straight rye straw 9, tangled 7 50@8, 
wheat and oat 6@6 50, bran 14 50@15 75. 


Fresh nearby eggs 18419¢e P dz, southern 17c, 
fowls 8@8he lb l w, 9@9$e a w, turkeys 9@10c 
lw, 10@1llic dw, ducks 92@10c l w, geese 8c. 
King apples 3 75@4 P bbl, Ben Davis 3@4, 
Greening 2 50@3 25. Cape Cod cranberries 
7 50@8 P bbl, ch white potatoes 73@78¢ P bu, 
fair to‘good 68@70c, Globe onions 2 25@2 50 BP 
bbl, Danvers 75@80e P bu, cabbage 2 25@2 5 
P 100, spinach 75c@1 50 P bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, chickens 8@84c 
P ib l w, 8@9e d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@1l1c 
d w, turkeys 9@1le i w, 10@114c d w. geese 8c 
lw. 8@9c ad w,strictly fresh eggs 17@18c P dz. 
White potatoes 73@78c P bu, onions 80eE€$1,cab- 
bage 2 50@3 P 100, spinach 30@40c P bu, tur- 
nips 10@15c. Baldwin and Greening apples 
3@3 25 P bbl, Ben Davis 3@3 75. cranberries 
5@7. Ch timothy hay 13 P ton, No 1 12@12 50, 
clover mixed 9@9 £0, straight rye straw 9,tan- 
gled rye 7@7 50, wheat 5 50@6, oat 6@7. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butrer Market. 
©" New York State—At Albany, dull and 
weak under liberal supply. Gvuod to ch emy 
tubs 20@21e P th, prints 21@22c, dairy 19@20c. 
—At Syracuse, good toch cmy tubs 2U0@2Ic, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 16@20c. 

At New York, the supply of fancy fresh 
creamery is not burdensome, and while de- 
mand is only moderate the market for best is 
steady on the basis of 20c. Under grades drag 
heavily and accumulations resulting from lack 
of demand tend to further weakness in the 
market. Export demand is slow. Quotations as 
follows: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 20c P th, western firsts 18@19c, seconds 
16@17c. N Y emy 18c, N Y dairy half firkin 





tubs, extra 18c, Welsh tubs 17}@18c, western 
factory extras l4c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 


steady for fancy sorts. Elgin and other west 
erm separator cmy extra 20c lb, firsts 
18@19¢c, seconds 16@1l7c, imt cmy 16c, ladles 
14@ 15c. ' 

Maryland—At Baltimore. receipts liberal 
and prices easy. Fey cmy 22¢c P lb,ch 20@2ic, 
imt emy 17@18c, ladles 16@17c, dairy prints 
19@20c. 

Ohio—At Colunibus, market quiet with ten- 
dency toward lower prices. Ch emy tubs 20c 
P lb, prints 2lc, dairy 10@12c.—At Cleveland, 
Elgin extra 20@2ic, firsts 18@19c, Ohio and 
western emy 16@17c, dairy 13@14c, ch 11@12c. 
——At Toledo, Elgin cmy 20@22c, Ohio and 
Mich 20c, dairy 14c. 

At Boston, the moderate receipts furnish 
ample supply for the market and prices are 
sustained with fair steadiness. Quotations 
are as follows: Extracmy Vtand N H asst 
sizes 2l4c ¥P tb, northern N Y asst sizes 2ic, 
large tubs 2lc, western 20}@21c, northern cmny 
firsts 19@2Nc, eastern 18@20c, western firsts 
19c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 18c, N Y and 
Vt firsts 16@1l7c, western 14@16c, western imt 
emy l6c, ladles 14@15c. Prints and boxes 1@ 
2c premium over above prices. 

Tne Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market firm. 
Full creain cheddars 8@8he P tb, flats 8@8}c, 
skims 4@5c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 93@10ce. 

At New York, business is fair in the cheese 
market and holders of fancy late-made stock 
do not appear inclined to reduce prices. Un- 
der grades and early-made cheese are probably 
slightly easier. N Y full cream large fey 88 
@8ie, ch 8}@8ke, fair to good 7$@8c, common 
64.@7c, small fey colored 9}@9}c, white 94@ 
9c, light skims 6@64c, part skims 54@6c, full 
skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
moderate and prices steady. N fey full 
cream 94{@9}ic P lb,fair to good 84@9c, Swiss 
10@10kc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair and 








market firm. N Y full cream lb, 


9@93c P 
flats large size 10@10}c, small 103@10gc, Ohio 
94@9ke, 

Ohio—At Coluinbus, quiet and steady. 


NY 
full cream cheddars lle # Jb, Ohio 10c, lim- 
burger 13c, imt Swiss 15c.—At Cleveland, 
N Y full cream 10@10}c, Ohio 9@9kc, standard 
6$@7Thkc, skims 3@5c, limburger 11@12c. 

At Boston, no particularly new features to 


note, supplies moderate and demand _ fair. 
Quotations: N Y small extra 94@9}c P bb, 
large 9@9}c, firsts 8@8ke, seconds 6@Tc, Vt 


small extra 9c, firsts 8@8sc, seconds 6@7e, ex- 





tra sage 8@10c, part skims 4@5c, western 
twins 8@9c, Ohio flats 8@8hc. 
THE ONION MARKET. 
Last year the U K imported 6,109,000 bu 


onions, a slight increase over ’96 and com- 
pared with 5,735,000 bu in ’95. 

Quite liberal suppiies of onions are report- 
ed at the various markets. Trade has been 
generally slow and the situation shows more 
or less weakness. Prices are irregular owing 


to the uncertain quaiity of arrivals and only 


the best sorts will bring top quotations. Some 
Havana and Bermuda onions have svld well 
upon receipt. 

At New Yorn, in liberal supply and weak. 


Orange Co red $2@2 75 P bag, vellow 2@2 50, 
white 2@2 50, eastern white 3@7 P bbl, red 
2@3 25, yellow 2@3, N Y and western red 
2 50, yellow 2 25@2 50, white 2@3, Havana 3 
¥? cra, Bermuda 2 75. 

At Boston, in good supply and steady, mod- 
erate demand. Native onions 90c@$1 P bu, 
ch yellow 2 75 ® bbl, fair to good 2 25@2 50, 
Spanish 1@1 10 P bu era. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 





PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
--Cattie— —Hogs~ —Sneer— 
1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 
Chicago, # 100 ths, $540 $535 $3 70 $345 $475 $3 85 
New York, 540 520 390 410 475 425 
Buffaio. 525 515 385 385 490 425 
Kansas City, 5600 490 360 385 450 370 
Pittsburg. 490 500 38 38 470 400 


At Chicago, cattle salesmen hava experienc- 
ed some difficulty in securing full prices for 
the bulk of the offerings of beef cattle, while 
something prime and fancy has continued to 
sell as well as at any time recently, export 
beeves touching $5 50. The yards have been 
full of ‘*fairish’’ to good butcher steers. For- 
eign markets have exhibited moderate 
strength, this being helpful to the export 
trade. Dressed beef operators and shippers 
showed their usual interest, but claimed the 
eastern markeis were not propitious, and ask- 
ed slight concessions from recent top prices, 
which were in many instances granted. 

More activity has prevailed iu the hog mar- 
ket, prices hardening a trifle with sales large- 
ly at $3 60@3 70 for nearly all weights Some 
are predicting that the big runs are over for 
the time being and that the markets for both 
hogs and provisions should do better. 

A large part of the sheep supply consists of 
yearlings and lambs, and while moderate ac- 
tivity prevails particular strength is lacking, 
especially in comrmon to fair grades. Heavy 
western sheep $4@4 25, choice natives 4 50@ 
4 60, with yearlings up to 4 75@5; lambs 4 50 
@5 75, according to condition. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand with 
45 cars received Monday of this week. Prices 
average a shade higher. 


Extra, 1450 to 1000 lbs, $4 75@5 10 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 50@4 70 
Fair, 40 to 110 Ibs. 3 75@4 30 
Common, 7(6 to 90 lbs, 8 40@3 75 
Rough, half-fat, 8 25@4 00 


Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 85 
Poor t good fat cows. 2 (a3 60 
Heifers, 700 to 110 lbs, 2 90@04 25 
Bologna cows, p hd. 5 0015 00 
F'sh cows & springr's 20 (1@48 (0 


Com to good fat oxen. 2 2504 25 Veal cal.ves 5 00@7 00 
Hogs are seiling fairly well this week on 
the Pittsburg market. Monday’s receipts 


were 35 double decks and all were apparent- 
ly wanted. Prime medium and heavy yorkers 
$3 95, light yorkers 390, pigs 3 75@3 485, 
heavy droves 3 80@3 85. Sheep steady under 
17 cars received Monday of this week. Prime 
native wethers 4 65@4 75, good mixed droves 
4 50@4 65, western sheep 4 25@4 65, lambs 
4 50@5 90. 

At Buffalo, cattle opened this week 
higher under receints Monday of 135 cars. 
Butcher steers $4 25@4 50, shipping lots 
4 50@4 80, with tops 5 25; cows and heifers 
3 25@3 80, stock cattle 3 '25@4 10. Hogs act- 
ive and stronger, Monday’s receipts 135 double 
decks, medium and heavy drvuves 3 90@3 95, 
Yorkers 3 95@4. A steady sheep market under 
receipts Monday of 75 cars. Good to choice 
muttons 4 30@4 60 with yearlings up to 5; 
lambs 5 50@5 90. 

At New York, cattle prices without impor- 
tant change, common dry cows showing some 


10c 











weakness while good butcher steers are in fair 
demand. Fair to choice native beeves $4 50@5 
? 100 lbs, common lots usual discount, stags 
and oxen 2 5044 50, bulls 3@3 60, dry cows 
2 20@3 40. Vealecalves steady, with choice 
lots salable up to 750 ® 100 Jbs; yearlings 
2 75@3 50. Hogs steady at4@4 25. Sheep withb- 
out important change, choice lambs slightly 
better, fair to extra muttons 3 50.24 75 P 100 
lbs, yearlings a premium, lambs 5 50@6 25. 

At Boston, poorto common mileh cows 
$245@35 each. extra to fancy 40@60. Two-year- 
old steers 12@22 each. 

At London, American steers 97@10}c P lh es- 
timated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
7Z7@8ic P lb. 


TRE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





The apple market appears somewhat unset- 
tled and from the different distributing cen- 
ters come conflicting reports of prevailing 
conditions. Chicago advices indicate a quiet 
market with fairly liberal receipts and only 
moderate demand. New York is quored gen- 
erally firm for desirable grades, current re- 
ceipts being well cleaned up and prices well 
sustained. At Liverpool, itis supposed that 
the heaviest part of the season is over, al- 
though the atrivals thus far this season are 
much smaller than a year ago. Holders in 
country districts are beginning to ship fruit 
more freely and the feeling at iuterior 
poidts seems to show more or “less of weak- 
ness. Our special report in American Agri- 
culturist of next week will bring out some in- 
teresting facts regarding the condition of 
stocks and the probability of late winter 
markets. 

At New York, fair demand for desirable 
grades aud prices fairly sustained. Fey red 
$4@5 P bbl, King 3@4 25, Ben Davis 2 50@4, 
Spy 2 50@3 50, Baldwin 2 50@3 75, Greening 
2 50@4, Newtown Pippin 3@5 50, common to 
fair 1 50@2. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED JAN 15. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts Total 


New York, 2,723 3,119 1,450 3,865 11,158 
Boston, 5,454 133 — 5,587 
Portland, 9,570 —- _ 150 9,920 
Halifax, — 200 _ _— 8,500 

Total, 17,747 8,500 1,450 4,016 35,165 


Cor week last yr,24.365 5,213 2,612 1,720 33.911 
Tot’l thissea’n, 36,475 124,033 114,654 91,455 694,893 
Tot’l last sea’n, 

1,217,210 492,484 360,276 160,796 2,230.7 


GENERAL [IARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 





Beans. 

At New York, a slow trade in nearly 
all kinds. Ch ’97 marrow $1 35 ® bu, fair 
to good 115@1 30, ch ’97 medium 1 15, 
white kidney 1 45@1 50, red 1 5J@1 75, yellow 
eye 1 30@1 35, Calhmail 30, ’97 green peas 
70@90c P bu, turtle er Black Spanish beans 
1 40@1 45. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a quiet demand holds the 
market steady. Fcy evap’d apples 929ic ® 
Ip, prime 8@8ic, sun-dried sliced 3@4he, 
—— 3@4c, cores and skins 24@3c, cherries 

124@15c P lh, blackberries 4@44c,ev ap’d rasp- 
berries 11@14c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

Eggs 

At New York,increased receipts have weak- 
ened the market and prices are lower. Fey 
selected nearby 22@23c ® dz,N Y and Pa coun- 
try marks 20@21c, western ch 19@20c, refrig: 
erator fall packed 16@19c, limed 15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New ro. a rather better movement in 
cranberries. Cape Cod, fair tofcy, $6 50@8 P 
bbl. fair to ch*in crates 2@2 25, N J6¢6 50 ? 
bbl. Oranges held firmly. 
River 3 50@5 50 ® bx, other Fla 2 50@4 50, 


Ch Fla, Indian, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


grape fruit 5@7,mandarins 1 50@2 ® 3-bx, tan- 
gerines 2 50@4 50, pineapples 2@3 P case, Fla 
straw berries 50@75c P qt. Cal navel oranges 
2 59a3 50 P bx, seedlings 2 30@2 80, Sicily 
lemons 2 60€3 50 # bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, the market shows consider- 
able strength at advanced prices. Western 
spring bran 724@75c P 100 lbs, winter 75c,mid- 
dlings 774@80c, linseed oi] meal £24 50@25 2 
ton, rve feed 574@60c P 100 lbs, screenings 
35@80c, brewers’ meal and grits 85@87}c,coarse 
cornmeal 65@68¢c, prime cottonseed meal, de- 
livered at New York rate points 21 10 P ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand continues moderate, 
receipts liberal and prices weak. Prime hay 
(24@75e # 100 lbs, No 1 65@70c, No 2 6U@62sec, 
No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 45@50c, clover 
40@f5c,salt hay 40@45e,long rye straw 45@55e, 
short rye 30@40c, tangled 1ye 3s0@35c, oat 
25@35c, wheat 25@35c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York,market firm under active buy- 
ing. Country slaughter, cows 8?@9c P Ib, 
bulls 72?@8c, calfskins, No 1 17@ 18¢, No 2 
15@16¢. City tallow 35 @31 ec ® Ib, country 
3}@33e, edible 44e, brown grease 24@28c, 
yellow 22@3c, white 3c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the movement is moderate 
and prices tirm. Live poultry: Fowls 9@93c # 
lb, chickens 8@83c, roosters 5@5ic, turkeys 
8@10c. local ducks 40@65e ® pr,geese $1@1 50, 
pigeons 15@20c. Dressed poultry: Fey west- 
ern turkeys 11@13c, Phila chickens 10@14c, N 
J prime 10@1iic, N Y and Pa 94@10}c, western 
93@10e, NY and Pa fowls 9@9se, Western 
8ha9hke, ducks 8@9c, geese 7@ 8c, squabs 1 50@3 
P dz. 

At Boston, choice sorts are firm under light 
supply. Fresh killed: Northern and eastern 
chickens, ch large 13@1l4e P lb, common to 
good 8@10c, extra fowls 10@12c, common to 
good 8@10c, ducks 7@9c, geese 7@9c. Western 
dry packed, drawn and headed: Ch small 
turkeys 12@138c,fair to good 10@114c, ch chick- 
ens 9@10c,fowls 8@9c.dncks 6@8c, geese 6@8e. 
Western undrawn: Ch turkeys 12@12}c,chick- 
ens 8@9c,fowls 8@9e, roosters 5c, ducks 6@7e, 
tame pigeons 60@70c ® pr. Live poultry: 
Chickens 8@9c, fowls 9c, roosters 5e. 

Vegerables 
At New York, market generally well sup- 
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plied and prices about steady. Brussels 
sprouts 5@10c ® qt, local beets 75c@$1 ¥ bbl, 
celery 35@50c P dz, N J and IL I cabbages 
2 50@3 50 PB 100, red 75c@1 BP bbl, southern 
lettuce 3@6 ® bbl, marrow squash 1 25 ® bbl, 
Hubbard 1 50@1 75, parsnips 1@1 25 P bbl, 
turnips 40@80c, washed carrots 125 ® bbl, 
unwashed 1@1 10,spinach )@2 50 ® bbl. Hot- 
house products: Cucumbers, good to fey 1@2 
~ dz, mushrooms 15@40c P Jb, tomatoes 
10@25c, rhubarb 12@15c, lettuce 75c@1 ¥P dz, 
radishes 1@2 ® 1v0 bchs. 
Wool 
The market shows some improvement un- 
der fair buying. Quotations on the basis of 
the following at Boston, N Y and Philadel- 
phia, with Chicago at the usual freight differ- 
ence: Oand Pa XX and above 30@3lc, X 25@ 
26e, No 1 31@32ce, fine unwashed 20@2I1c. 


THE POTATO SITUATION, 





The uncertain quality fin potatoes arriving 
at the larger markets keeps the strength intact 
for grades which are really choice. Arrivals 
are not burdensome and holders are generally 
able to keep stocks well cleaned ont and sus- 
tain their asking prices. More western pota- 
toes have been received at New York during 
the past fortnight than bad previously been 
reported, but prices are not quotably lower and 
the depression appears only temporary. Some 
Bermuda potatoes have been put on sale at 
New York, tut the quality is not altogether 
satisfactory aud sales of this kind are slow. 

England’s imports of potatoes vary greatly, 
according to her own crop. Last year total 
purchases abroad, largely in France and the 
Channel islands, were nearly 8.000.000 bu, 
compared with 4,500,000 bu in ’96 and 7,500,000 
bu in ’95. 

At New York, more liberal supplies cause 
occasional unsteadiness, L I stock $2 50@2 75 
® bbl, N J 2@2 25 ® bbl, or 2@2 15 P sack. N 
Y and western 2 12@2 37 P 180 Ibs, or 2@2 25 
P sack, Bermuda, prime 5@6 ® bbl, seconds 
3 50@4, Belgian 2 P 168-lb sack, NJ sweets 
2 50@4 P bbl. 

At Boston, supplies are ample and the mar- 
ket quiet. Aroostook Hebrons, extra 75c ? 
bu, fair to good 73c, Rural New Yorkers and 
Green Mts, extra 83c, fair to good 80c, Mich 
and Minn extra 83c, fair to good 80c, N Y 
White Stars and Burbanks 75c, western 75c, 
P E I Chenangoes 72c, New Brunswick 75c. 
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=< RUNS THE MILK-PAIL 


, “Rich Milk Too- 


Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib. sealed Sacks bearing our brand. 


Don’t buy in sacks with broken seal or without our brand. 
Read what others say: 


2SODOES’ 


GENTLEMEN :—I have used your Quaker Oat Feed for some time 
and am very much pleased with the results. By its use I secure more 
milk and of a better quality than by any other teed. 





If your local ples 
iat’ Quaker OatF ag 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill., or Boston, Mass. 


@®@ TTS Berber Fr=op 







OVER ~ 


DRACUT, MASS., April 2, 1897, ~ 


OLIVER J. COBURN. 


O© eoencoteoesee 




























ACENTS | WANTED 






pam phlet 
mailed free 
Mention this paper. 


ARROW ; 
For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 


Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible, 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


Illus. SENT ON TRIAL. og od paluenas at my expense if not satisfactory. 


N.B.—I deliv.-> free on board at distributing points. 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., jand 36 So. Canal St., Ohleagos 


CRUSHER 
Gaya 










Millington, New Jerse 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


China and Germany have effected a settle- 
ment. Kiao Chou bay is to be leased, a 
belt surrounding the bay extending about 30 
miles to be the boundary. A1Il German troops 
outside of the proscribed limits are to be 
withdrawn. Two of the culprits charged with 
murder are to be punished with death and 
the rest with imprisonment. Permission will 
be granted for the building of churches in the 
cities of Tsi Ning, ‘sao Chow Fu and Chua 
Yeh. A sum of 225,000 taels will be allowed 
as compensation for the killing of the mis- 
sionaries. 

Mr Gladstone Failing.—Alarming and exag- 
gerated reports concerning the health of Eng- 
Jand’s grand old man have been circulated 
freely, and there is no doubt that Mr Glad- 
stone is slowly failing, the result of old age. 
He is wintering at Cannes, France, tor the 
sake of the milder climate, and there is grave 
reason to fear that he will never see his na- 
tive shores again. There is no disease of the 
organs, but he has suffered severely for near- 
ly three months with neuralgia in the face 
and the constrant strain is wearing on his vi- 
tality. 


Congressional Doings.—The house committee 
on pustortices has made a favorable repurt on 
the Sperry bill for rurai free delivery.——In 
the senate the Lodge immigration bill to fur- 
ther restrict immigation paysed the senate 45 
to 28 and was then sent to the house. The 
bill is less sweeping than the one vetoed last 
year and therefore more acceptable to many. 
It is to go into effect three months from the 
date of passage. ——The senate has passed the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. The 
Measure as finally passed carries $1,913,810. 
——An attempt was wade to attach a resolu- 
tion recognizing the Cuban insurgents as bel- 
ligerents to the diplomatic and consular ap- 
propriation bill. Mr De Armond of Missouri 
precipitated the issue by offering the resolu- 
tion as an amendment. A _ point of order 
against it was sustained after a lively debate, 


A President Our Guest.— President Sanford 
B. Dole of the Hawaiian islands arrived in 
San Francisco, Jan 17. In an interview he 
said: ‘*I do not come to the United States 
to work for annexation. I am merely ona 
friendly visit to this country and its pres- 
ident.’’ There was no demonstration when 
he landed. At Washington, arrangements 
have been made for entertaining President 
Dole on a scale befitting his rank as head of 
a friendly nation. It has been decided that he 
is to be regarded as the nation’s guest and 
that our government shall bearthe expense of 
his entertainment while in Washington. Just 
what powers are invested in him by the Ha- 
waiian government are not kuown. 

A dinner will be given at the White House 
Feb 1 in honor of President and Mrs Dole. 


McKenna Confirmed.—The senate has con- 
firmed the nomination of Joseph McKenna of 
California, now attorney-general, to be an as- 
sociate justice of the supreme court of the 
United States. The nomination was sent to 
the senate before the holiday recess, but ac- 
tion was postponed pending an investigation 
of charges that the nominee was the tool of 
corporations. When the vote was taken there 
was but one dissenting vote. 





A Total Eclipse.—A total eclipse of the sun 
was wituessed in India, Jan 22. The sky was 
clear and the observations by the Lick ob- 
servatory party from San Francisco and the 
expedition sent out by the British astronom- 
ical association were very successful. Venus, 
Mars and Mercury were visible during the 
eclipse. The light during the totality of the 
eclipse equaled that of a full moon. 


To Increase the Artillery Force.—Secretary 
Alger has sent an important communica- 
tion to congress upon the imperative 
necessity of increasing the artillery force 
of the army. He submits a list of new 
fortifications, and calls attention to the fact 
that without an increase of two regiments of 
artillery there will not be the necessary num- 
ber of men to pronerly man their guns. He 
submits a list of 27 new fortifications now act- 
ually requiring artillery. and which are not so 
equipped because of lack of men. 


New Jersey’s Governor for the Cabinet. —Gov 
Jonn W. Griggs of New Jersey has been nom- 
inated by President McKinley to be attorney- 
general. Gov Griggs was born in New- 
ton, N J, 48 vears ago. He graduated from 
Lafayette college in 1868, afterward studying 
law in the offices of Robert Hamilton of Tren- 


ton and Socrates Tuttle of Patersun. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1871 and within a few 
years was acknowledged a leader of the bar 
in New Jersey. He was elected to the state 
assembly in 1875 and was then re-elected and 
became the head of the law comm*‘ttee. He 
was elected to the state senate in 1882 and re- 
elected in 1885, serving for two years as presi- 
dent of that body. In 1895 Mr Griggs was 
elected governor by one of the largest major- 
ities ever received by acandidate for governor 
of New Jersey. He was the first republican 
governor since 1869. His term would not 
nave expired until next year. 


Quiet.—The 
royalists 


riots started by 


against the auton- 
omist government were quelled - with- 
out loss of life and Havana is now 
quiet. A formidable conspiracy among the 
volunteers to compel General] Blanco to leave 
the island was discovered by him just in time 
to nip itin the bud. Army oflicers were con- 
cerned init. The situation is still grave. 
The administration does not consider the re- 
cent riots a sufticient cause to declare autono- 
my afailure and thus warrant intervention 
by the United States. However, the govern- 
ment is prepared for any emergency and 
should there be sudden need American war 
vessels can be in Havana harbor in six hours. 
It is said that unusual power has been in- 
vested in Consul General Lee and he can 
send requests direct to commanders of the 
war ships, that they may sail at once if an 
emergency should arise. 


Havana 
the Spanish 





From Abroad.—Bread riots have occurred at 
Ancona, Italy. Troops were called out to sup- 
press the rioters.—A dispatch from St Peters- 
burg says that an explosion of gas in a mine 
in Tangaurogan killed 40 persons and injured 
18.--—Siynor Nicolini, husband of Adelina 
Patti, the singer, is dead.——An assault 
on a German student in Prague was the 
cause of more turbulence in the Bohemian 
diet, German deputies calling upon the 
governor to resign.——England has refused 
to reopen the sealing question with this coun- 
try.--—Minister Powell reports to the state 
department that American residents in Port- 
An-Prince suffered heavily in the recent con- 
flagration there. The tire made homeless more 
than 2000 people. 

Ernest Bazin. inventor of the roller boat, 
died at Paris recently. His boat, a radical 
departure from ordinary models, is only a 
partial success.——A dispatch from Canea, 
Crete, says that the admirals commanding 
warships of the powers in Cretan waters have 
informed the national assembly that it has 
been decided to nominate Prince George of 
Greece governor-general of Crete. 





Intense Excitement in France. —The anti-Se- 
mitic excitement produced by M Zola’s grave 
charges against the chief officers of the army 
in connection with the pow famous Dreyfus 
affair, has resulted in disturbanves in nearly 
all of the larger towns and culminated Jan 22 
in a free fight in the chamber of deputies over 
the refusal of the government to reopen the 
Dreyfus case. Fists were used freely and ink 
bottles were thrown until the hall was finally 
cleared. It was the most @Cisgraceful scene 
ever witnessed in the chamber. The govern- 
ment will prosecute M Zola at the coming 
assizes, but the indictment ignores his serious 
charges and he will be arraigned on a few 
side issues. He has replied with a scathing 
letter in which he accuses the. government 
of not daring to allow Lim to present proofs 
of his principal charges. This has added fuel 
to the excitement, and there is a possibility ot 
an overthrow of the Meline ministry. Pre- 
mier Meline has determined not to reopen the 
Dreyfus case on any pretext. 





England or Russia.—The situation in the fer 
east has reached a point where either England 
or Russia must yield or war must result. Ap- 
parently England holds the trumps in the fine 
diplomatic game being played and it is pgen- 
erally thought that Russia will yield. Russia 
no longer conceals the fact that she regards 
the whole of Mauchuria and the Liao Tung 
peninsula as her prey, thus securing Port Ar- 
thur as a terminal for the Siberian railroad. 
This has been met by England witha demand 
that, as one of three concessions in return for 
a loan to pay her war indemnity, China shall 
make Talien-wau, just north of Port Arthur, 
a treaty port. Opening this to the world’s 
commerce and especially to British commerce 
and war ships would make Port Arthur use- 
less as a Russian naval rendezvous in time of 
war, for operating from Talien-wau, an ene- 
my could quickly destroy the 1ailroad connec- 
t.cps between Port Arthur and the north. 
England’s attitude is firm and is meeting 


with the general approval of the English peo- 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


ple. England looks for the moral support of 
the United States and Japan in her action. 
At present England and Japan together com- 
mand the eastern sea against any possible 
combination. while ina land campaign the 
incomplete condition of the Siberian railroad 
would give Japan a distinct advantage. Ja- 
pan has a fleet in Chinese waters. The French 
war ships Bruix and Vaubau have been or- 
dered to China. 





The Relief Expedition for Klondike will 
probably sail Feb1. Shaggy dogs are being 
shipped west from all over the country for use 
inthe north. The British tramp steamer 
from Hamburg landed 15 reindeers in New 
York. Seventeen were lost on the voyage 
over. The Dominian government has devid- 
ed that provisions, all merchandise or articles 
intended tor other persons or for sale are du- 
tiable. 





From Many Quarters.—United States Consul 
William W. Ashby was drowned at Colon, Co- 
lombia. He was appointed only a few months 


ago.——A terrific tornado crossed Pottawato- 
mie county,Okla,doing much damage. No lives 
lost.——The department stores of Denver, Col, 


which tried to dictate advertising terms to the 


newspapers, were so boycotted by the people 
that they were forced to end the war abrupt- 
ly.——Justice Harlan of the United States 


supreme court has handed down a decision 
stating that the hiers of a suicide cannot col- 
lect his insurance.——A convention represent- 
ing the amateur musical clubs of the entire 
country was called at Chicago this week to 
effect a permanent federation. The object is 
to stimulate musical culture.——The Erifish 
steamship Stockholm City arrived at New- 
port News, Va, with her saloons, cabin, bridge, 
wheelhouse and all woodwork amidships burn- 
ed. The officers and crew were almost naked, 
having lost most of theirclothing. The captain 
brought his — in without the aid ot com- 
pass or chart. he loss is $50,000.——An or- 
der has been issued from the navy departinent 
providing that after July 1, commanders, 
lieutenant commanders and lieutenants will 
be required to pass examinations in interna- 
tional law before promotion, and lieutenants, 
junior grades, ensigns and naval cadets of the 
line division, at the expiration of their first 
cruise after the law gues into effect. —-—High 
water in the Ohio has done some damage in 
Kentucky,and several fata) accidents have re- 
sulted. 

American motors are to be used in Eng- 
land, the General Electric company of Sche- 


nectady, N Y, having received an order 
for 32 electric locomotives for the Cen- 
tral London underground §railroad.——'The 
imperial Japanese cruiser Kasagi was suc- 


cessfully launched in the Cramps shipyard 
at Philadelphia, Jan 20, Miss Helen Long, 
daughter of the secretary of the navy, chris- 
tening her as she slid down the ways. In- 
stead of the usual bottle of wine, pigeons were 
loosed at the bow in accordance with a Jap- 
anese custom, 








A Good Dictionary for Two Cents, 


A dictionary containing the definitions of 10,- 
000 of the most useful and important words 
in the English language, is published by 
the Dr Williams Medicine Co, Schenectady, N 
Y. While it contains some advertising. it is 
acompiete dictionary, concise and correct. 
In compiling tuis book care has been taken to 
omit none of those common words whose spel- 
ling or exact use occasions at titres a momen- 
tary difficulty, even to well educated people. 
The main aim has been to give as much useful 
information as possible in a limited space. 
With this in view, where noun, adjective and 
verb are all obviously connected in meaning, 


usually one only has been inserted. The vol- 
ume will thus be found to contain the 
meaning of very many more words than 
it professes to explain. Toekx those who 
already have a_ dictionary, this book 
will commend itseif because it is com- 


pact, light and conveuient; to those who have 
no dictionary whatever, it will be invaluable. 
One may be secured bv writing to the above 
concern, mentioning this paper and enclosing 
a two-cent stamp. 





High Grave '98 MODELS 
Same grade as agents sel! for 
$75. We have no agents but sell 
direct to the rider at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, superb finish. 
Guaranteed against acet- 
dents as wellas defects. We 
$ 34. 50 ship with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express charves both 

ways and refund money if not 


A cm e as be ts s) weppeaas 
B icycles. 129 feain St., ELKHART, IND. 











JOTTINGS 


Note and Comment. 


Every dairyman shvuuld have a silo in size 
according to the number of cows he keeps. 
Fill with green corn so that he may have good 
sweet ensilauge to give each cow a ration when 
in milk every day in the year; also should 
grow peas and oats sown together at inter- 
vals; feed green,especially in dry times. But 
if be should not need it to feed green, cure it 
for winter fodder, which is quite as profit- 
able, or it may be kept to ripen, thresh and 
grind the grain. Raisé some millet and use 
in the same manner and grow oats so that 
each cow may have a small ration of them ev- 
ery day during the winter. By all means the 
hay should be cut when green; as soon as 
headed, or when it commences, rather than 
to let it mature; especially clover, which is 
one of the best milk-producing fodders grown. 
I agree with Mr T. B. Terry of Ohio,who said 
at a farmers’ institute that he would rather 
have early cut and well cured clover without 
grain than any kind of ripe hay with grain, 
for any stock.—|J. P. C., Broome Co, N Y. 





In teaching calves to drink in the way sug- 
gested by Schoharie Co _ correspondent, it 
should always be borne in mind that very 
young animals are very delicate until they 
have had food. The sooner they have their 
mother’s milk after they are born, the better, 
especially in cold weather. In the case of 
valuable calves, I always prefer to let them 
suck during the first day.—jL. M. St John, 
Montgomery Co, N Y. 





The American Agriculturist is right in de- 
siring to use the money now devoted to gov- 
ernment seed distribution in stimulating the 
use of corn as afood both at home and abroad. 
More business ability is required in dis- 
posing of farm products than in making them. 
Farmers should bring their demands to bear 
on the lawmaking powerina business way. 
Other classes of citizens get what they want 
by pressing their claims in the right manner 
and why cannot farmers do the same?—[W, 
W. Bishop, Knox Co, Tenn. 





The old year hes brought its changes in our 
homes, in our granges, in our communities. 
Joy, sorrow, affliction, death, have tvuched 
us all, ‘‘some at the bridal and some at the 
tomb;’’ the joy bells have rung in some 
hearts, the solemn toll has sounded the deaths 
of otners and in each circumstance, oppor- 
tunity has stood at our side, duty has directed 
our steps, and blessed has been the year if we 
have been found not wanting, dding all in 
faith, in hope, with charity, and abiding in 
fidelity, for so shall come into our lives the 
heavenly light to mark the road to the per- 
fect day.—[J. W. Stockwell. 





A Remarkable Grape.—An early market 
grape has long been wanted and now seems 
to have been found in Campbell’s_ Early, 
which combinés many of the desirable qual- 
ities of several of our best varieties. It is an 
excellent shipper, of good size and color, free 
from mildew and not liable to crack. As a 
dessert grape it is very popular, with pulp 
sweet and juicy and seéds few in number. 
This grape is an improved Concord originated 
by George W. Campbell of Deiaware, Ohio, 
and pruduced by crosses from Hartford, Con- 
cord, Moore’s Early, through Muscat-Ham- 
burg,selecting the hardiess hybrids for succes- 
sion. The vine is vigorous and the buds have 
passed through a temperature of 18 degrees 
below zero without injury. At the Chantan- 
qua horticultural society in 1896, a committee 
of noted vineyardists, after sampling a plate 
of Campbell’s Early, awarded it 96 points, the 
highest score ever given a seedling grape ex- 
hibited before the society. George S. Josselyn 
of Fredonia, New York, controls the stock and 
from him full particulars may be obtained by 
stating that you were referred to him by 
American Agriculturist. 

A New Onion District—There are no facil- 
ities for storing onions in this section and 
out of 13,000 bu raised here all were sold last 
fail at 30@40c per bu. Toledo buyers are now 
offering 60@70c and seem anxious for stock. 
{E. S. Stoddard, Ottawa Co, O. 








FROM THE FARMERS 
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MAYOR OF LINCOLN, N J. 





Mr Drake Feels It His Duty to Recommend Paine’s 
Celery Compound. 
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The youngest and most bustling city in the 
United States— 

Founded last April, Lincoln boasts.a sew- 
erage system, electric lights, macadamized 
roads, trolley cars, telepbone franchise and a 
water plant. 

From a hamlet to a town—to a city, in this 
incredibly short time, Lincoln has grown with 
the wonderful progressiveness looked for only 
in the west—a splendid example of the in- 
domitabie pertinacity of one strong man. 

Like most forceful men, Mayor Drake must 
see results before giving his approval; but 
when convinced he speaks out his mind with- 
out fear or favor of anyone. 

There is no hesitation among Mayor Drake’s 
friends in saying that Paine’s celery com- 
pound has been of the utmost help in en- 
abling him to do a_ prodigious amount of 
work, and to get rid of that insomnia that at 
one time resulted from every prolonged effort. 
Mayor Drake himself. says: 


Lincotn, Middlesex Co, N J, 
Oct 30, 1897. 

Wetts, RicHarpson & Co, 

Gentlemen:—I have been getting Paine’s 
celery compound from our local druggist. Aft- 
er sixteen hours’ work each day, I sleep eight 
hours each night like a baby, and attribute 
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much of the strengthening of wy nerves to 
Paine’s celery compound. Yours truly, 
Siras D. DRAKE. 

Nothing demoralizes the health sooner or 
more completely than even the occasional loss 
of sleep. To start a new day with the brain 
unrefreshed is like trying to keep a worn-out 
horse up to his work witn the whip instead 
of by feeding. The incessant brain activity is 
as if the skull were laid bare and,the surface 
of the brain were struck lightly every few sec- 
onds and without a sign of a ‘‘let up.’”’ 

Thus sleeplessness imperceptibly, but no 
less surely, destroys the brain cells that are 
the source of mental power and the health of 
every organ of the body. 

Paine’s celery compound gets the nervous 
system out of this dangerous rut of sleepless- 
ness. It supplies nourishment to the nervous 
tissues faster than they are worn out and does 
not let the nutrition of these delicate parts 
get low enough to bring on insomnia. 

One of the earliest evidences of the final 
success of Paine’s celery compound in curing 
debility, nervousness, sleeplessness and de- 
rangements of liver and kidneys is the increas- 
ed appetite, the clearer skin, and that inde- 
scribable precursor cf health, a feeling of 
‘‘well being’’ that takes the place of the tired, 
languid, melancholy condition. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


How Mamma Knew. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





It was almost time. Polly saton the next 
to the lower stair with her elbows on her 
knees and her chin in her hands, and waited. 
Her eyes were fixed on tie tiny door that 
would open in a minute to let the birdie out. 

**O, I’m glad Uncle O’Ratio gave mamma 
the cuckoo-birdie clock! It’s such fun to hear 


him sing an’ see him come out, a-hoppin’!’’ 














HOME 


EVENINGS AT 


Polly felt queer. She kept feeling queerer 
all the afternoon, and it way such a long aft- 
ernoon! Everything went wrong, and the 
queerness felt so queer! 

Almost ap hour after Polly went to bed, 
mamma saw a little pink outing flannel night- 
gown creeping into the sitting-room, and the 
first thing she knew it was up in her lap. 

‘I meddled, mamma,’’ whispered Polly’s 
sorry voice. ‘‘I thought ’twodld be such fun 
—but it wasn’t when I’d got throngh.”’ 

Mamma looked grieved and sorrowful. She 
rocked the littie pink nightgown, and stroked 











A SNOW PLOW AT WORK IN THE NORTHWEST 


The white cloud at the left of the 
plow over to the side of the track. 


herewith. 


she murmured contentedly. Then she jumped 
up, a-hopping, for the tiny door was quivering, 
opening— 

‘*There he 
“eur 

Twelve times the cuckoo-hird sang ‘‘coo- 
coo, coo-coo"’ in his sweet, clear, little voice. 
It was a regular little concert. Then he dis- 
appeared again behind the tiny door. 

Polly drew a long breath of disappoint- 
ment. If he only would stay out! 

Uncle Horatio had given mamma the beanti- 
ful clock several weeks ago, but Polly didn’t 
grow a bit tired of hearing the bird ‘‘sing the 
time vo’ day’’—no, indeed! She hurried home 
from school to hear him say it was twelve 
o'clock. (The ‘‘third-readers’’ at Polly’s 
school got out at half-past eleven.) It was 
more fun at noons, for then he sang so long, 
“you know. 

To-day was a holiday and it rained and 
mamina was over helping take care of poor 
Mrs Mifflin’s sick baby. There wasn’t any fun 
but the cuckoo-birdie and—O, dear!—he 
wouldn’t come out again for half an hour, 
and then just to say ‘‘coo-coo!"’ once. And 
he’d only say it once at one o’clock too—and 
at half-past one! Three once’s all in a row 
—O, dear! ‘Then Polly thought of something 
splendid. - 

‘IT know how to,’’ she cried, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘I’ve seen mamma. It’s just as e-asy! 
You turn the hand round with your forefinger 
—O-oo!’’ 

She dragged the stepladder out of the li- 
brary and climbed up to the tiny door. She 
opened the big giass door under it and began 
to turn the hour-hand slowly round the 
clock’s face. 

How often the little 
ping! How he did sing! It 
just like one long song! 

But just as the hour-hand passed by half- 
past eight, Polly heard mamma coming up the 
steps outside. She clattered the stepladder 
back into the library, and she stayed there, 
too. 


is!’’ cried Polly excitedly. 


’ 


bird came out, a-hop- 
was beautiful, 


icture is the snow as it is thrown from the 
The revolving blades, shown in 
through the drift and throw the snow out from an opening in the top of the plow, 


top of the 
the other picture, cut 
as shown 


Polly’s bright hair above it, for a long time 
without speaking. But how her face talked 
to Polly! 

‘*I meddled, mamma,’’ reviewed the sorry 
little voice with a sob in it. 

‘*Yes, dear, I knew it,’’ said mamma’s grave 
voice. 

Polly’s eyes flew open wide. ‘‘You knew 
it? Why, mamma, how’d you know?’’ 

**A little bird told me,’’ mamma 
quietly. 

**@h 


said. 





Alice’s Odd Friend. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





There have been many fair Alices among 
the towns and villages of oid England, whose 
hedgerows and vine-covered homes and em- 
bowering shade trees are full of romance in 
themselves, and there was one Alice, years 
ago, who inspired a very famous book which 
doubtless many of our young folks have 
read. Her name, so the story goes, was Alice 
Liddell. She had a friend who was a clergy- 
man and a professor of mathematics at Oxford; 
an odd, dignitied bachelor who, like the late 
Engene Field, had not much use for ‘‘grown- 
ups’’ but had no end of fun with the boys and 
girls. Grown people hardiy knew what to 
make of him. Once a company of dignified 
persons in London on going to the dinner ta- 
ble were astounded to see one of their num- 
ber coming into the dining room on all fours 
with the children. This funny man was 
Alice’s friend, Rev C. L. Dodgson. 

But to return to the famous book. It is 
Alice’s Adventure in Wonderland, and the 
name on the title page is Lewis Carroll, but this 
was only a pen name; the author was Rev Mr 
Dodgson, and in this book he narrates the 
imaginary adventures of Alice, which are 
about the funniest stories ever told. Those 
who have not read them have a great treat in 
store. Alice is now, sothe story goes, Mrs 
Reginald Hargraves; and Mr Dodgson died 





the other duy, at his home in Oxford, and the 
whole English-speaking world mourns. 

Queen Victoria was so much pleased with 
Alice in Wonderland that she wrote to the 
author—she aid not know who Lewis Carroll 
was—asking him to send her his next book. 
Wasn’t she disappointed when it came—a book 
of higher mathematics entitled An Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Determinants! 


Mamma & Co. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


There’s a firm, I wish you knew it, 
(’Tis a pleasnre it to meet): 

Mamma, Ted, Dick, Nan and Nellie 
Form it, down on Busy street. 





Mamma oversees the business 
Of this home firm, solI hear; 
**Please’’ hegins each kindly order, 
And each ends with,‘‘ Thank you, dear.’’ 


Ted has charge of wood and water, 
And Errand department, too ! 
Dick attends to chores in general— 

He will kindly wait on you. 


Nellie tends the dishpan counter, 
(All her dishes look so clean) ; 
Floor walker is Nan. Twice daily 

With her broom she may be seen. 


*Tis a jolly firm—you form one 
Where you live, in town or vale; 

**Mamma & Co,’’ just name it, 
And I’ll warrant it won’t fail! 


ee 
The Croaking Frogs.—A little girl three 
years old living in Massachusetts was much 
annoyed by the croaking of frogs in a pond 


She asked her mamma what 
the noise was. Her mothertold her, then she 
asked who made them make such a noise. 
‘*God made them,’’ was the reply. Then said 
the little miss: ‘‘I fink we better harness old 
silly (her favorite horse) into the waddon 
and drive up and see Dod and have him stop 
dere noise.’’ 


Loyalty of Ants.—In order to test the loyal- 
ty of ants to each other, Sir John Lubbock 
once made 50 of them drunk and incapable, 
and then drew the attention of 25 sober ones 
to their condition. The 25 buckled to it, and 
earried the 50 home to bed. 


near her home. 








Women in Journalism.—At the time of the 
Revolution, so it is said, several among the 
37 newsparers published in the American 
coionies were owned and managed by women, 
So the woman journalist is no new creature. 








FRONT OF THE ROTARY SNOW PLOW 


This shows the revolving blades. The plow 
is attached to the front of a locomotive, which 
is enclosed like a freight car, the top of the 
smokestack appearing above the roof. Several 
other locomotives are often required to help 
cut through the drifts. 








Sister and z 


We are not farmers, | but we may be some 
day. Our papa is a minister but he and our 
mamma were hoth raised on a farm. We all 
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like your paper very much and feel as if we 
could hardly do without it now. Will you 
put our pictures in your paper? We want to 
surprise our papa. I am 13 years old and sis- 
ter is eight. We live in Illinois. 





That “Lazy Girl’s’’? Lunch. 





A good deal of interest has been taken in 
Flossie Lewis’s love for roll jelly cake and 
pickled onions. The following recipes are 
sent for her (and others’) benefit, by Savilla. 

Roll Jelly Cake.—One cup sugar, and yolks 
of 3eggs, beaten together thoroughly, then 
add 2 tablespoons sweet milk. Beat the whites 
toa froth, and add tothe sugar and yolks. 
Mix 1 teaspoon soda and 2 of cream of tartar 
with 1 eup flour, add to the other ingredients, 
flavor with lemon, and bake immediately in 
moderately hut oven. While hot remove from 
pan and Jay it on acloth. Spread with jelly 
and roll quickly. 

Pickled Onions.—Take small onions, peel 
and put them in equal parts of sweet milk 
and water, and boil until tender, then drain, 
and let them stand in clear boiling watera 
few minutes to remove the milk. Then pre- 
pure your spiced vinegar, leaving out all dark 
spices, pour on them, let them set a week, and 
they are ready for use. 





Lambie’s Leap.—On the farm where we used 
to live there would be one or two lambs every 
spring. One season there 
was but one, and a pet was 
made of it, by feeding it 
apples, meal, salt and veg- 
etables. It would leave its 
mother, come into the cellar 
kitchen and make us a visit. One morning 
when ontin pasture we heard the old sheep and 
lamb bleating in distress. We ran to the bars 
to find what was thetronble. In the night 
there had been'a heavy rain which filled the 
brook tv overflowing. The mother stood on 
the opposite bank leaving the little lamb on 
a bog surrounded by water. The sheep kept 
calling, the little one answered ‘*Baa, baa.’’ 
Finally the lamb gave a jump and landed be- 
side its mother. They stayed through the 
day and when night came the water had 
run off, so the little pet could walk through 
the brook all right. 








Old Bill and the Umbrella.—Old Bill was a 
horse that had seen his best days, and would 
run at an open umbreila or sunshade. He was 
put to plowing one spring and acted almost 
dead. His master got ont of -patience and 
tnought he would find out if any life was in 
him. Old Bill was left in the furrow. The 
driver went to the barn, gotan old umbrella, 
returned to the field and opened it. The 
horse was off, running around the field with 
plenty of vim. It was shunt, the horse caught, 
taken to the barn, rested and given his din- 
ner. He not only finished that piece but did 
most of the other work that season.—[E. 
E. B. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


More of the Picture Stories. 


Silver-Mounted Harness. —The girl at the left 
of the picture is telling the one at the right a 
story of adrive from one town to another. 
She said that she started at 8 o’clock one 
bright morning. The carriage in which she 
went was drawn by a pretty pair of coal-black 
horses,and the harnesses were silver-mounted. 
It was her brother’s team which he sometimes 
lets her have. It was about four miles from 
one place to the other, a very pretty drive. 
At one spot.on the road the scenery is very 
pretty and can be seen for a number of miles 
She reached her destination at a few minutes 
of 9.—[ Viola Hale. 

Aunt May’s Letter.—The two girls in the 
picture are farmers’ daughters, Ada and Enna, 
and they are talking over a long journey they 
have just returned from. They went to their 
Aunt May’s, who lives in Lincoln, Neb. They 
had promised her that just as soon as they 
reached home they would write and tell her 
of their journey. Ada, who was tired, was 
resting, while Enna, with pen in hand, writes 
the promised letter—of their sail across the 
Mississippi river, their visit in Chicago at 
Uncle Ned’s, the scenes at Niagara Falls and 
op the mountains. She also tells how, when 
they reached their home in Springfield, Mass, 
their papa and mamma met them at the sta- 
tion,and were glad that they had returned 
safe; and that when they reached the house 
they found among other mail matter. several 
issues of their favorite home paper, which they 
enjoyed reading and that when they returned 
to Smith college after |their vacation, they 
had many interesting stories to tell their 
mates about their long journey.—[Florence S. 
Lincoln, Thirteen Years Old. 





Uncle’s Christmas Gift.—‘‘But how shall I 
begin?’’ Nell asked, leaning eagerly forward, 
pen in hand. ‘‘The same as if dear Uncle 
Fred was here, and we were thanking him for 
his beautiful present,’’ Ellaanswered. Just as 
they had the letter finished, they saw the 
postman coming, and it was hastily sealed 
and directed. Nell then ran down stairs, and 
gave it to the postman. When their uncle 
opened the letter this is what he read: ‘‘ Dear 
Wnele: Please accept our thanks for the beau- 
tiful piano you sent us. We like it a great 
deal better than all the rest of our Christmas 
4 pee together. With much love, your 
nieces, Nell and Ella.’’ After their uncle had 
finished reading, he exclaimed, ‘*Rless their 
little hearts. It is surely more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’—[Susie S. Trimmer. 





Our Young Folks’ Table. 


No 12 Stranded.—There seems to be a break 
in the wheel of L C No 12. I am eighth on the 
list, and the letters passed m® about the first 
of October, with a solid vote for George H. 
Lea as temporary secretary, and I have not 
received any more news from them, and no 
report has been shown from the secretary.— 
[Reba Parker. 


Noxt Summer .—I wonld like very much to 
have the Young Folks’ Editor visit me, and I 
think grandmother would let us have all the 
fun we wanted, but maybe -you’d better wait 
till next summer, for she might send us out of 
doors and I should not like that this weath- 
er. I have read Elsie Dinsmore and want to 
read the whole series. Iam now reading Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, and when I have finished 
that am going to read Pilgrim’s Progress.— 
{Mellie Parker. 

VerrThe YF E has visited 
where Miss Meilie lives. 








in the town 


The Cross Cock.—Five little girlsanda boy, 
the oldest 14, have an auntie to care for them. 
Their papa went into keeping pure White 
Wyandots. At first it was fun to feed them 
and hunt eggs, but after a while auntie would 
ask them tc get the eggs. They couldn’t hbe- 
causs tne cockerel was cruss and would fly 
at them. One morning auntie wanted an egg 
very much. None ofthe children would go 
for her. ‘‘Well.’’ she said, ‘‘vyou are smart, 
—afraid uf an old rooster.’’ Auntie just went 
herself. Hardly had the coop door closed be- 
fore the cock flew at her, right up into her 
face. She beat a hasty retreat without the 
egg. Papa gets them now. Can any of the 
little readers tell them how to conquer bim? 
{[E. E. B. 

Cruelty to Cats.—I was reading the life of 
Thomas Edison, The Wizard of Melno Park, 
and it told about him and another boy, James 
Ward, fixing a telegraph to run to their houses. 
They got some old wire and strung it on old 
glass bottles. They made a keyboard out ofa 
piece of brass, but they had no electricity. 
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They had been told that if they would ruba 
cat’s back the wrong way it would produce 
electricity. So they tied two cats to the wire 
and commenced rubbing them. They were 
disappointed that it didn’t work, but I guess 
the cats were glad, though they didn’t tell 
them or meso. My brother and myself have 
a telegraph line to another boy’s house. I 
can telegraph some but not very fast. Have 
any of the Tablers tumbler or fantail pigeons? 
[Red Cloud. 





Never Mind the Tumbles.—Sandali Wood 
wanted to know if any of the Tablers had 
read the Elsie books. I have read seven. [I 
too have a bicycle and enjoy riding it. I am 
trying to learn to skate this winter, and O 
my! I have had more tumbles than I can 
count. Iam succeeding nevertheless. Who 
can answer this: ‘‘Why is the end of the 
world like a cat’s tail?’’—|A Merry Girl. 





For Our Artists.—I am 12 years old and live 
on a farm in Colorado. Beautiful snow-capped 
mountains tower away tu the west of us. I[ 
have one brother and a good many pets. Who 
of the ‘ablers ean draw a suldier and a dog 
going in at a door, with three strokes of the 
pencil?—[Anna Allsebrook. 





A Jumping Girl.—I am an Indiana farmer’s 
daughter. We have a pond, a boat, a merry- 
go-round,a swing and two pairs of skates. I 
am 12 years old, have a sister six and a broth- 
er 24. I can ride horseback and ride a hay 
rake. Ican also cook, and jump as _ high as 
auy boy at school. W ho can guess this? What 
is it that is first four-legged, then two-legged, 
then three-legged? If the Editor comes to our 
house and he doesn’t behave decently, he’ll 
get a spanking.—|Clara H. 








A Croup 
cure 


is what many a mother is looking 
for; something absolutely safe and 
reliable, that will disarm her terror 
of that dread rattling, strangling 
cough, so fearful to the mother, so 
fatal to the child. Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is a croup cure that can be 
relied on. Thousands say so. 








Mrs. W. J. Dickson (“Stanford Eveleth”) 
writes from Truro, N.S. :-— 


“That terror of mothers, the startling, 
croupy cough, never alarmed me so long as I 
had a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the 
house.” 

“We have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
our family for years. Once when our boy 
had a severe attack of croup, we thought 
that he would die. But we broke up the 
attack by using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 

R. H. COX, Plaucheville, La. 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Peetoral 


is put up in half-size bottles at half 
price—50 cents. 














for men with little capital and 
great energy. How to sive Stere- 
opticon and M at of Vi Cc a. 
ay pang od of Vi ag te 

in 250 page og, sent ee ° 


McALLIST ER, Sn. Optician, en 49 om St., N. ¥. 
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Jane Wagstaff. 


By Isabel Gordon Cartis. 


ANE WAGSTAFF was the par- 
son’s hired girl. The first time I 
met her was one rainy evening 
when I went to the parsonage to 


ask for the Sunday hymns, That 
has been my errand every Satur- 
day for fifteen years (a village 


organist has few vacations), and during these 
years [ have seen a multitude of hired girls 
come and go. Some had been elassified as 
housekeepers, some were only help. Jane 
was different from any of them and opposed 
my entrance with a Scotch vernacular that 
left me speechless. ‘‘Aye, he’s hame,’? she 
said curtly; ‘‘he’s writin’ noo in the study. 
I’ve had nae orders tae lat yon or ony ither 
wimmen in tae brak up his sermon. Writin’ 
a sermon ’s nae like daein’ a bit hoein’!’’ 

‘*But,’’ I objected feebly, ‘‘I come tosee Mr 
Felix every Saturday night.”’ 

‘*You dae, dae ye?’’ and she planted her 
hands on her ample hips, then stood eyeing 
me with a severity which spoke volumes. 

‘*Take him my card,’’ I grew obstinate and 
thrust the small square of pasteboard into her 
rough red hand. 

‘*Miss Agnes Mackenzie,’’ she read aloud. 
** Are ye Scotch?’’ and her stern face showed 
a shade of relenting. 

‘*I’m of Scotch descent.”’ 

‘*¥Ye may come in an’ set in the hall. 
ask Mr Felix aboot you.’’ 

My smile deepened into a hearty but noise- 
less laugh, when Jane left me on the old- 
fashioned hall settle and climbed the wide 
stairs. I was facing the large mirror by the 
doo., and as I caught wy reflection, a plain, 
middle-aged female in the shabbiness of a 
rainy-night costume, I wondered whac Jane 
could see in meto threaten the peace of a 
quiet bachelor. She was still gmm and un- 
bending when she came downstairs to say that 
Mr Felix would see me. She led the way to 
his study and cast a last restraining glance 
on me, as she saw the parson’s cordial greet- 
ing, with a kindly inquiry as to whether I 
had got wet. 

‘*Yes, Jane’s a dragon,’’ he said laughing- 
ly, while I told him of my unwonted recep- 
tion, ‘‘only a parson finds a dragon useful 
once ina while. I told her to-night not to 
allow anybody in. I had forgotten about you. 
But 1 tell you, I felt relieved half an hour ago 
when I heard her send Mrs Benton away. 
Nobody ever succeeded in keeping her out be- 
fore. I’m sorry for Mrs Benton, only her fam- 
ily tronbles do accumulate so. I hear of them 
all in her weekly visits.”’ 

**Where did you get her?’’ I queried, point- 
ing over my shoulder at the door which Jane 
had just closed. 

‘*T saw her first at Farmer Hoyt’s, working 
in the fields with a gang of rough laborers. It 
was haying time and Jane was pitching and 
raking as hard as any of them, under a sun 
so hot that one of the men had been carried 
off the field, sunstroke, you know. It shocked 
me. Ihad never seen a womanin such a 
place and—Miss Agnes, she was barefooted 
and had an old handkerchief tied about her 
head. I spoke to Hoyt about her, but you 
know what ne is like. He said he got her 
for less thau a hired boy’s wages, and she 
did the work of two men. She had been 
brought up at such work in the old country, 
and she did not know she could do anything 
else. She had worked outdoors all her life. 
I passed her a dozen times last summer in 
the harvest field, digging potatoes, driving 
cattle, doing the roughest work. Sometimes 
I saw her at church. She sat in a pew far un- 
der the gallery, but I recognized her stead- 
fast eyes and sunburnt face in an instant. 

**One night I was called down to the kitch- 
en;awowan wanted to see me who would not 
come to my study. It was Jane Wagstaff. 
She bronght papers from a Scotch church and 
she wanted next Sabbath to take communion. 
I found that she had rented a seat and walk- 
ed to church twice a day. It is six or seven 
miles from Hoyt’s, you know. 

**At first l found Jane blunt and uncom- 
Indeed, I had bard work under- 


I'll 


municative. 
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standing her brogue. I liked her, she was as 
honest as daylight, and she was clean and 
true in spite of her \.ork and associations. 
Just then I was ina perplexity about help. 
Ellen Daniels was a good girl, but Miss Ag- 
nes, if you could have tasted ber cakes! Win- 
ter was coming and I must have buckwheats 
every morning, and Ellen’s were impossible; 
her bread too, was scarcely fit to eat.’’ 

I smiled. Mr Felix had only one weakness; 
that was a good table. 

‘*1 spoke to Jane one day and her face grew 
bright when I suggested her coming to work 
for me. I sent her to my sister’s at Norwich 
for a few weeks, Margaret is such a cook, 
and soon she wrote me that Jane had learned 
readily and | might send for her at any time, 
and now, Miss Agnes, I have every comfort.’’ 

I smiled again. I thought of how Jane Wag- 
staff’s perfect housekeeping would blast many 
hopes. The parson’s love of a well-kept 
home and his multitude of inefficient help had 
kept hope alive in many a feminine breast at 
Hilltop. 

Jane became friendly in her reticent, prick- 
ly fashion after a few weeks. She still guard- 
ed her master like a major domo, but she was 
a keen woman and soon came to exclude me 
from the majority of friendly spinsters and 
widows who were wont to invade the parson- 
age. ‘‘Ye’ve got commonsense and ye’re no 
deein tae get married,’’ she said one day, 
bluntly,while she raised her flushed face from 
a steaming washtub. ‘‘Some of the wimmen 
wha come palaverin’ over here wi’ their cakes 
an’ mies an’ jains an’ salads for the minister, 
puir man, mak’ me ashamed of bein’ a woman 
mysei’.’’ 

Jane came to see me sometimes. Indeed, I 
was the only person in the village to whom 
she would vouchsafe a ‘*Good morning,’’ but 
with me she grew confidential. She came first 
ene evening, eager and anxious to know of 
something she could brew for the parson’s 
cold; ,she had no betief in doctors or their 
stuffs and ‘‘he could hardly speak above a 
cheep,’’ she explained. I think her friend- 
ship for me grew hecause the old-tashioned, 
homely remedy of molasses and slippery elm 
cleared Mr Felix’s voice for his Sunday ser- 
non. 

Five years came and went, and Saturday 
after Saturday Jane led the way up to the 
quiet study through a spotless, well-ordered 
house. Gradnaliy [ felt as if a change wus 
passing over the faithful, vigorous maid-serv- 
ant. She looked well, her stalwart figure 
had lost none of its sturdy independence, her 
honest blue eyes looked one quite as stead- 
fastly in the face, and yet I felt as if Jane 
was changed. I did not dare speak to her 
of it, but an evening came when she turned 
to me. For nearly two hours I had been prac- 
ticing some difficult scales (I have no wish to 
become an old-fashioned music teacher) when 
I heard a sharp solitary rap at the back door. 
Jane Wagstaff stood outdoors, and as her clear 
eyes looked out at me from under the faded, 
tartan shawl, which was her head-covering 
during the week, I felt as if she had come on 
an errand of some importance. 

‘*Is Mr Felix sick?’’ [ asked hurriedly. 

‘‘No. Mr Fetix is weel as usnal. He’s awa 
ower nicht at Norwich tae see his sister. J 
cam tae speak to you aboot mysel’,’’ she add- 
ed directly. 

‘*I’m glad to see you, Jane, sit down by the 
fire, it is chilly to-night.’’ 

She unwound the faded shaw] from her head 
and took a straight-backed chair. I did not 
offer her a rocker. Jane Wagstaff hated a 
rocker as she hated sloth and idleness. In 
the red glow of the fire I noticed her fine, 
strong profile and well shaped head, and the 
thought flashed through my mind that if this 
woman had been born in a different sphere, 
if she hal been given the boon of education, 
she would to-day have stood on a high level. 

Jane was glancing about my cozy, fire-lit 
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Progress of Medical Science 
in Lung Diseases. 


A little book published by Dr Robert Hun- 
ter, of 117 West 45th street, New York, gives 
all the latest discoveries and improvements 
in the theory and treatment of lung diseases. 
Asthma, bronchitis, catarrh and consumpsion 
are fully explained, their differences shown, 
and their cure by wmedicated-air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr Hunter was the founder of the practice 
of treating lungs by direct medicated air in- 
halations—the inventer of the first inhaling 
instruments ever employed for the cure of 
lung complaints, and the discoverer of the 
only germicide which cures consumption by 
destroying the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs of the patient. His treatment consists 
of three parts—first, breathing into the lungs 
specific germicidal remedies three times a 
day, by means of his inhaling instruments; 
second, annointing the chest with antiseptic 
oils which volatilize by the warmth of the 
body and surround the patient by a zone of 
medicated air; and third, filling the chamber 
in which he sleeps with medicated vapors 
which soothe the inflamed bronchial tubes 
and air cells and keep up a constant curative 
action on the lungs. All that medical science 


has yet found out for the relief and cure of 
lung complaints is embodied in Dr Hunter’s 
treatment. Patients of the highest intelli- 


gence and respectability in all parts of the 
Union have been cured by it and publicly at- 
test its wonderful success. Case 1—A. L. 
Peer, Esq, of Newark, N J, was reduced to 
the last stage of misery and exhaustion by 
lung disease. His physician and family gave 
him up as hopeless. His death was lovked 
for from day to day. He had repeated hem- 
orrhages, great difficulty in breathing and 
was so terribly emaciated and weak that he 
could not stand orturn over in bed without 
assistance. Dr Hunter’s treatment was un- 
dertaken after everything else had been tried 
and failed. It stopped the hemorrhages, 
cleansed the lungs of great quantities of foul 
matter, enabled him to breathe freely again, 
and so built up his flesh and vitality that he 
now weighs 175 lbs (a gain of over 40 lbs),and 
is strong and well. Those who are afflicted 
or anxious about their lungs can call upon 
or write to Mr Peer, at 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N J, and such as wish a copy of the 
book can obtain it free by addressing Dr Hun- 
ter at 117 West 45th street, New York city, 
and mentioning this paper. 
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room with an odd expression, half envy, half 
admiration, half perplexity. 

‘*Well, Jane,’’ I said suddenly, ‘‘what is 
it?’’ 

‘*Miss Agnes,’’ she queried in reply, ‘‘do 
you ever grow tired o’ a lonesome life?’’ 

‘*I’m so seldom lonesome, Jane. When I 
lost mother, life seemed dreary for a while, 
but there’s my music and pupils and chureh 
-work—well, I'm sucha busy woman that I 
seldom reinember I’m alone.’’ 

**Miss Agnes,’’ she said suddenly, ‘‘a man 
wants tae marry me, and he’s terrible set 
aboot it.’’ 

I gasped. The possibility of Jane marrying 
had never occurred to me. She did not look 
like a happy hbride-elect. There was a wrin- 
kle of perplexity between her black brows, 
and she guzed soberly into the red coals. 

**Do you care for him, Jane?’? 

She flushed with a sudden glow that made 
her face look as it did when I had first seen 
her, swarthy and sunburnt. Itwas the wom- 
an’s beart answering without words. 

**Is he worthy of you?’’ I asked. 

She raised her head proudly and her »lue 
eyes looked straight into mine. ‘‘He’s as 
gude a man as ever lived.’’ 

**Is he able to support you?’’ 

**He is that. He owns his ain hame, an’ 
earns his two an’ a half a day.’’ 

‘“*Well, aren’t you going to marry him?’ I 
asked in perplexity. 

Jane’s nature let itself loose in a longing 
for sympathy and womanly confidence. 

**It’s Mr Felix,’’ she coufessed. ‘‘Miss Ag- 
nes, ye can never ken what Mr Felix took me 
frae. Yecannaeven guess at what a life 
mine was oot winter and summer i’ the fields, 
bare-legged and bareheaded, workin’ among 
tie rouchest men, howin’ neens an’ bindin’ 
and gatherin’. Miss Agnes, a woman has tae 
be strong in hert as wellasin body for sic 
wark. Men think ye’re a thing to laugb at 
and gibe at. They say things they'd never 
mint at tae a decent woman only—I stood it a’ 
for saxteen years an’ I cam ooto’t as clean 
an’ honest as when I was a bairn.’’ 

I stretched my hand across the narrow space 
between us and Jaid it upon her work-worn 
hands. She clasped it firmly between them. 

‘‘Then Mr Felix cam an’ took me awa 
frae it. His sister was rarely kind and pa- 
tient. l’d never dane a hand’s turn in a 
kitchen afore but she taught me jist as pa- 
tient'as I’ve seen her learn her bairns tae 
read. Then ye ken I cam tae Mr Felix, an’ 
Miss Agnes, if he’d never ga’en me a penny 
I’d hae served him a’ these years for naeth- 
in’. It wus pay eneuch tae ken I gi’ed him 
comfort an’ made his haine what he wanted 
it tae be. I ken there’s help eneuch tae be 
had when I’m gane, only my hert is just 
thrawed atween the two o’ them. Jamie an’ 
me would be rarely happy thegether an’ yet 
I couldna sleep easy gin I kent Mr Felix 
missed me.’’ 

I tried to reassure her and to make her he- 
lieve that her own future and happiness, not 
to speak of another’s, was her first duty. I 
assured her that Mr Felix would advise her 
as I had done, then—we taiked, as women do 
talk together. She was so true and womanly 
a woman that position and education made 
no distance between us, and when Jane Wag- 
staff bade me ‘‘Good night’’ with a hearty 
hand-shake and waiked out into the dark- 
ness, I wished only that among women of 
higher advantuges one might find such true, 
loyal pure souls as Mr Felix’s help. 

Next Saturday night I knew that Jane’s 
struggle was ended. Her radiant eyes looked 
into mine blissfully happy, but she said noth- 
ing as she led the way to the study. 

Mr Felix spoke of it almost immediately. 
Jane had told him of it shyly and fearfully. 
‘*‘T hope they will ve happy,’’ he added with 
a sigh, ‘only I’ll never find anybody like 
Jane. My house bas been the perfection of 
cleanliness for six years, and, Miss Agnes, 
you never tasted such bread and buckwheat 
cakes!’ 

I did not see James Marshall until the wed- 
ding day. He livedin adistant town and did 
not visit Hilltop until he came to take Jane 
away. I helped to make her wedding gown. 
It was white and blue. I had begged her to 
wear a soft, gray dress, but all her life she 
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In What Does Woman’s Beauty Consis 
Which So Powerfully Attracts Men? 





It Is Not the Pretty Face Which Charms, but the Bright 
Eyes, Glowing Cheeks, Vigorous Vitality and Exu- 


berant Spirits. 
Sufficient. 


Beauty lies less in the features than in the 
condition and expression of the face. The 
creator has endowed every woman with beau- 
ty, and every woman in good health, who is 
of a cheerful nature, is beautiful and comely 
to look upon. A clear, fresh, 
wholesome look is the result 
of the possession of good health, 
and no woman can be beau- 
tiful and attractive without good 
health. The dull, dead, gnaw- 
ing pain, the sense of nervous- 
ness, weakness, oppressiun and 
discouragement, the tired, list- 
less, languid feeling, the shoot- 
ing pains, the aching head, the 
pain in the back, all these are 
symptoms of a disordered 
system, and all these are beauty 
kiliers, producers of dull, 
leaden complexions, unnatural 
flushings, dark circles under the 
eyes, blackheads, lusterless eyes 
and other disfigurements which 
divest women of their natural 
gift of beauty. Why be homely 
when you can be beautiful and 
attractive? Get good health and 
witl: it those looks and attributes 
which attract, please and fasci- 
nate. Itis within your power 
to do so, for it is within every 
wonan’s power to be well and 
strong, and hence look her best, 
if she will use Dr Greene’s 
Nervura to give her strong, vig- 
orous nerves, pure, rich blood, 
a clear complexion, and thus restore the ener- 
gies and vitality of sound and perfect health. 

Read what Dr Greene’s Nervura does for 
others. It will do the same for yon. 

Mrs Mary Francis Lytle of 2 Hunter alley, 
Rochester, N Y, says: 

‘*T was very paie and delicate—had no col- 
or. IL took Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and now I am well and strong, 
my face is plump and cheeks red, and my 
complexion pure.’’. 












This Hint to Wise Women is 


Mrs William Bartels, 239 East 87th street, 
New York city, says: 

‘‘Dr Greene’s Nervura made a wonderful 
improvement in my health, and that dark, 
sallow look left my face. My friends hardly 

knew me. I have gained in flesh and am 

like a different person.”’ 

Mrs U. S. Allen of 128 Pearl street, Port- 

land, Me, says: 
““There was hardly any more color in my 
face and hands than in chalk. 
Dr Greene’s Nervura made me 
weil, and restored my natural 
color and complexion.”’ 

Mrs Elizabeth Brown of 236 
Hartwell’s avenue, Providence, 
RI, says: 

‘“My face broke out with 
pimples, and I was ulinost giv- 
ing up in despair when I got 
Dr Greene’s Nervura. Now I 
am well and strong, thanks to 
this wonderful remedy.’’ 

Mrs 8. R. Berry of Lebanon, 
N H, writes: 

**Dr Greene’s Nervura has 
done wonders for me. I am 
strong again, and have got back 
my former looks and good color, 
A doctor met me a few days 
ago and said that I was doing 
wonderfully, that my eyes were 
bright and that I louked well.’’ 

These are only a few of the 
thousands upon thousands of 
women who owe their present 
health and strength, and con- 
sequently their beauty, vivacity and enjoy- 
went of life, to the timely use of Dr Greene’s 
Nervura, and if the reader is wise, she will 
not hesitate or delay using this really wonder- 
ful remedy, this great natural boon to 
womankind. 

If desired, Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, 
New York city, the most successful specialist 
in curing nervous and chronic diseases, can 
be consulted absolutely free of charge, person- 
ally or by letter. 








had longed, so she confessed to me, for a 
white and blue gown. So we made it as beau- 
tiful as possible, and on a soft May morning 
I was one of the small gathering at the par- 
sonage parlor when Mr Felix gave Jane to her 
husband. 

Jamie did not satisfy me. He toved Jane 
and looked up to her, one could know that at 
a glance, the sort of love you see a weak man 
give to a strong, self-reliant woman. He was 
probably a good, home-loving, hard-working, 
earnest fellow, but his face looked weak and 
vacillating beside Jane’s fine, well-poised 
head. 

Refore many weeks had passed there came 
a letter from Jane Marshall. She was happy 
and her new home was so cozy, so homelike, 
she wished I could come and see her. Some 
months later I was ealled away to Litchfield 
and I tound that on my way hence I should 
pass through the town where Jane lived. I 
wrote to ber saying I might spend a day and 
night with them. Her letter was short but 
full of delight at the thought of seeing me. 

It was the same Jane who met me at the 
depot, only she was better dressed, she had 
taken on a certain dignity and there was a 
new, tender wistfulness in her strong face. 


She talked rapidly while we journeyed wn the 
electric cars, abont her new home, her neigh- 
bors, her husband, only she stopped before 
we reached the end of a pleasant suburban 
street, and she said tremnlously, ‘‘Miss Ag- 
nes, don’t think worse of Jamie if you geta 
surprise. He didna ken me as weel as be does 
noo, so—he didna tell me—everything.’’ 

Iwas speechless when I entered Jane’s 
clean, well-kept home, for it held seven chil- 
dren, strong, hearty, healthy all except one 
—a tiny stunted boy with a terribly deformed 
body and an old, pain-drawn face. He was 
the first one Jane took in her arms, lavishing 
kisses and caresses upon him, the most tender 
and ioving ot mothers. ‘‘Jamie’s his name,’’ 
she said, looking at me with pitiful eyes in 
her happy face. ‘‘He does love me sae, an’ 
Miss Agnes, dinna ye think he’s his father’s 
very image?’’ 

A Woman 56 years old is at work at a hos- 
pital in Zurich, Switzerland, without any 
stomach. This organ was removed last Sep- 
tember on account of cancer, and the patient 
is now in fairly good health, the work of di- 
gestion being performed by the other divi- 
sions of the alimentary canal. The operation 
was performed by Dr Carl Schlatter. 
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EIGHTEEN GOOD REPRESENTATIVES OF YOUNG AMERICA 


BUSY FINGERS. 


Crocheted Yoke for Baby’s Dress. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Cut a paper pattern the exact size and shape 
of the yoke you wish to make. Use Glasgo 
lace thread, No 60, or Clerk’s crochet cotton 
and a suitable-sized steel hook. The former 
is nicer, but more expensive. 

Make a chain as long as the lower edge of 
the yoke. 

lst row—Miss four,one tr in fifth loop, * one 
ch, miss one loop, one tr in next loop, repeat 
from * to end of chain, turn. 

2d row—'I'hrea ch, tr on second tr, (a) one 
tr in one ch, between two trs, tr on next tr, 
repeat from (a) four times, (b) one ch, tron 
next tr, repeat from(b) seven times,one ch, tr 
on next tr, repeat from (a) to end of row. 

8d row—Three ch, tr on second tr, (e) one 
ch, miss one tr, one tr on each of next five 
trs, one ch, miss one tr,one tr on each of next 
two trs, (c) one ch, tr on next tr, repeat from 
(c) three times, oue trin one ch, tr on next 
tr (d) one ch, tron next tr, repeat from (d) 
twice, one ch, one tr on each of next two trs, 
repeat from (e) to end of row, ending the row 
with one ch, one tr under the loop of three 
ch, at turn of last made row. 

4th row—Three ch, tr on second tr, tr on 
next tr, one trin one ch, (b) one ch, one tr 
on each of next three trs,one ch, one tr in one 
ch, one tr on each of next two trs, one ch, tr 
on next tr, one ch, tr on next tr, one ch,tr on 
next tr, one trin one ch, one tr on each of 
three trs, one tr in one ch, tr on tr, one ch, tr 
on next tr, one ch, tr on next tr. one ch, one 
tron each two trs, onetrin one ch, repeat 
from (f) to end of row. 

5th row—Three ch, tr on second tr, tr on 
next tr, (g) one tr in one ch, one ch, miss one 
tr, tr on next tr,one ch, miss one tr, one tr in 
one ch, one tron each of three trs, one ch, 
one tr on next three trs, one ch, tron next tr, 
one tr in one ch,one tr on each of two trs, one 
ch, miss one tr, tron next tr, one ch, miss 
one tr, one tr on each of two trs, one tr in 
one ch, tr on uext tr, onech, tr on next tr, 
one ch, tr on each of three trs, repeat from(g) 
to end of row, ending the row with one ch, 
tr on last tr, turn. 

6th row—Three ch,tr on second tr,one tr on 
each ot next three trs, one tr in one ch, (h) 
one ch, miss one tr, one tr in next one ch,one 


tr on each of fourtrs, one ch, tr on next tr, 
one tr in one ch, one tr on each of two trs,one 
ch, miss one tr, tr on next tr, one ch, tr on 
next tr,one ch, tr on next tr, one ch, miss one 
tr,one tr on each of two trs, one tr in ch, tr 
on next tr,one ch, one tr on each of four trs 
one tr in one ch, repeat from (h) turn. 

ith row—Like 5th. 

8th row—Like 4th. 

9th row—Like 3rd. 

10th row—Like 4th. 

llth row—Like 5th. 

The 9th row begins 
the figure and these 
peated as often as necessary to 
yoke as deep as the pattern requires. 
Tbe neck should slope, the armhole can 
be shaped to the pattern by turning and 
coming on next row before crocheting quite 
across; if increasing is necessary at the top of 
the armhole, chain a few stitches beyond the 
last row, and extend the next row on them. 
The back, yoke and both front pieces should 
be finished and joined on the shoulders either 
by crocheting or with needle and thread, be- 
fore working the border. 

Sorder: 1st row—Fasten with ad cin Ist st 
of neck* seven ch, one dc in chain loop at end 
of third row, repeat from * along edge of neck 
and front edges of yoke, catching the dcin 
the chain loops at end of every other row, turn. 

2d row—(a) Seven ch, one dc in fourth of 
seven ch of the previous row, repeat from (a), 
turn. 


the repetition of 
directions are re- 
make the 





3d row—(b) Five ch, one d cin fourth of sey- 


enc h, as before, nine ch, one d ¢ in fourth of 
next seven ch, repeat from(b),alternating the 
nine chain with the five throughout the row. 

4th row—Five ch (c), one d cin second of 
nine ch of previous row, seven ch, one dcin 
fifth of same nine ch that last dcis in, five 
ch,one d ¢ in seventh of same nine ch, five ch, 
one dc in third of next five chain loop, five 
ch,repeat from (c) to end of row. 

This border may be worked on lower edge 
of yoke if desired and with ribbon makesa 
pretty finish. To prevent the yoke from 
stretching, make it rather narrow across the 
shoulders, square in the back and nearly so 
in front, and fill out the vacant spaces with 
the goods. Ribbon may be run through the 
open spaces at the bottom and around the 





neck and tied in bows. 
i 
If the lofty and the learned do not lift us 
up, we drag them down.—{ Thomas B. Reed. 
We Live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths.—|{ Bailey. 





Virtue cannot be bought; it may be wun. 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 

more light and don’t break. 
Can’t you get ’em ? 
What’s your dealer say 


about ’em? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








EARN @ & 
(A CAMERA 


Beautiful Pictures, 3% x 4%, Snap-Shots or 
Time Exposures, readily taken by amateurs. The 
Camera is easily earned without any cost to your- 
self by selling among your friends 30 pounds 
Baker’s Teas, Spices, Baking Powder, etc., 
or sell 60 Ibs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 100 Ibs. 
for a Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 150 Ibs. for a 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s highest grade Bicycle; 25 
Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 50 Ibs. for 


Sor Catalogue, Order Sheet and particulars. VW. 











a Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 9 Ibs. for a Sewing Machine; 15 Ibs. for pair 
Lace Curtains; 8 lbs. for Nickel Plated Skates or Express Wagon; 15 lbs. for Flobert Rifle; 30 lbs. 
for Shot Gun; 25 Ibs. for Autoharp, Guitar or Mandolin. 
G. BAKE XX (dept.R ), Springfield, Mass. 











EXPRESS PREPAID. Send postal 














LIFE IN THE KITCHEN 


Savory Salads. 





Oyster Salad.—Boil 24 small oysters for five 
minutes in water enough to cover them; add a 
little salt, 1 tablespoon vinegar, drain and 
cool. Put into a salad bow] the cenrer leaves 
of two heads of lettuce, add the oysters whole 
and pour over them a mayonnaise. Garnish 
with oyster-crabs, hard-boiled eggs and if liked 
a few anchovies cut into fillets. 

Cauliflower Salad.—Break the vegetable into 
flowerets, season with salt, pepper,a little vin- 
egar and oil. Pile them in a pyramid ona 
dish and pour over them a white mayonnaise. 
Arrange around the base a border of beets cut 
into dice or fancy shapes to give a line of col- 
or. On the top of the pyramid place a flower- 
et of cauliflower.—[Mary Ronald. 

Orange Salad.—Use sour oranges, and if 
these cannot be obtained, strain lemon juice 
over sweet oranges. Cut the fruit into thick 
slices, remove the seeds carefully, arrange 
them in rows and turn overthem a dressing 
made of 1 tablespoon lemon juice to 3 table- 
spoons oil, with salt and cayenne pepper to 
taste. This is especially nice to serve with 
game. Grapefruit may be used the same 
way, and walnut meats used with either. 

Salmon Salad.—Broil two salmon steaks, 
when done break the fish into flakes and adda 
little salt, pepper and 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice. Half fill a salad bow] with lettuce; add 
the fish and garnish with hard-boiled eggs 
stoned olives and a tew spiced oysters. If 
canned salmon is used, put into a salad bowl 
3 stalks celery,sliced ; add 4 lb canned salmon, 
arrange neatly, add the mayonnaise, garnish 
and serve.—‘T. J. Murrey. 

Bird’s-Nest Salad.—Rub a little green color- 
ing paste into cream cheese, giving it a del- 
icate color like birds’ eggs. Roll it into balls 
the size of birds’ eggs, using the smooth side 
of butter pats. Arrange on a flat dish some 
crimped lettuce leaves, grouping them to look 
like nests; moisten them with French dress- 
ing and place five of the cheese balls in each 
nest of leaves. The cheese balls may be vae 
ried by flecking them with black or red _ pep- 
per.—[M. R. 


Desserts Without Milk. 


WHITE RIBBON. 








Bread Pudding.—Dry in the oven and roll 
scraps and crumbs of bread. Half fill a 3-qt 
pudding dish with crumbs; fill with boiling 
water to which has been added 1 cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon all kinds spice, salt. When cool, 
stir in four well-heaten eggs. Set the dish,cov- 
ered,in another of boiling water and bake all 
day. The next forenoon add raisins, 1f liked, 
and a bit of lemon peel. Eat with or without 
sugar sauce. 

ApplePudding.—Line pudding dish with pie- 
crust, not too rich, coat with a layer of sliced, 
peeled apples (or other fruit, if preferred), 
dust with sugar and nutmeg, cover the layer 
with a thin layer of crust and another layer of 
fruit, sugar, and spice; then cover the top 
with a richer, larger crust and slowly bake. 
Serve with sugar sauce flavored with lemon. 

Gingerbread Pudding.—Two cups molasses, 
1 cup sugar, 4 cup lard or butter, 1 cup boil- 
ing water, 1 rounding teaspoon soda, salt, all 
kinds spice, grated lemon p3el. Steam three 
hours. Sauce. 

Raisin Pudding.—Rub 4 cup butter into 
dough the size of a loaf. Knead 1 1b raisins 
into the same and place in a_ buttered, close- 
covered pudding-dish. Steam two hours, or 
set the dish in a kettle hot water and boil two 
hours. 

English Pudding.—Two cups sugar, white, 
brown, or maple, 1 cup molasses, 4 eggs, 1 
rounded teaspcon soda, salt, 1 teaspoon every 
kind of spice, } cup butter (or drippings, if 
liked), 14 cup hot water, lcup each dregged 
raisins and currants, citron size of an egg, 
sliced ; flour for stiff batter. Put shortening, 
melted,in last, and turn in deep,covered, but- 
tered pudding dish. Setin another dish of 
boiling water and bake four hours. All pud- 
dings are better served with sauce. 

Cottage Pudding.—One-half cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 3 cups sifted flour, 4 eggs, 1 cup 
cold water, 2 heaping teaspoon baking pow- 
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der, or a proportionate amount of soda and 
cream tartar ;salt,spice,non-alccholic flavoring 
powder. Bake in moderate oven. 

Batter Pudding.—One quart flour,3 eggs, salt, 
2 heaping spoons haking powder, flour for stiff 
batter. Raw cranberries, dregged with fidur, 
are a great improvement, but then 2 cups 
sugar are added. Sauce, of necessity, is very 
sweet when cranberries are used. 

Dumplings.—Into a kettle partly fyll of boil- 
ing water, drow 4 cup butter and dumplings 
from raised duugh. Serve with molasses 
sauce: One cup molasses, 3 cup vinegar, 4 
cup butter, dust nutmeg. 

ee 

Good Sausage.—This sausage 
been proven good: Take 30 lbs 
salt, 2 oz pepper, 2 oz sage. 
and dry in oven, then sift. You can add 2 oz 
ground mustard if you wish. Add 2 or 3 lbs 
sugar, mix all together, salt, pepper, ete, and 
mix with meat before itis chopped. After it 
is well mixed, cut to your liking.—[F. Ring- 
wood. 


recipe has 
pork, 12 oz 
Put sage in a pan 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest, 


FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 


BIBLE EnicGmMa—(Give the passage asked 
for, where it is found, and all the words form- 
ed by the numbers in getting out the Puzzle.) 

I am composed of 53 letters. 

My 40, 6, 8. 26, 22 was a high priest. 

My 18, 27, 9, 36. 17 was acity where Peter 
worked a miracle. 

My 9, 44, 4,10 was a bird frequently men- 
tioned. 

My 21, 37, 39, 52, 43 was a 
by Judah. 

My 31, 3, 12, 53 was a woman. 

My 47, 28, 2,19 was a nan who was slain 
by his brother. 

a 46, 10, 13, 5, 35 was one of the disci- 
pies. 

My 15, 50, 29, 42 was an apostle. 

My 45, 16, 34, 31, 7, 49 was another apostle. 

My 24, 41, 20, 1, 10, 29, 48 was the father of 
one of the apostles. 

My 25, 2, 47, 27, 10, 

My 38, 33, 3, 42, 19, 24, 51 was a bird. 

My 24, 15, 46, 12, 2, 32 was another bird. 

My whole is a verse in Matthew. 


town inherited 


41 was an animal. 








about the house. 


Chicago. 
Boston. 





at, 


Grimy finger marks 
seem to grow on the woodwork 
They come easily and 


they stick, too—unless you get rid of them with 


gous 


Washing 


Powder 


T 


It makes all cleaning easy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


St. Louis. 
Philadelphia, 


New York, 








: $25.00 


| and up. 















Teceived. 


7/ which we sell direct to the con. 
/ sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. NO money required 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested 
in yourown house. Shipped oa 8 days’ 


FRE 


Soild on instainients. Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 

the greatest bargain ever offered. 
your name and address plain(y. and We 
will send by mail same day letter is 
Positivet 
every Organ anc 
twenty-five years. 













trial. 










ADDRESS 
‘we BEETHOVEN 
guarangee PIANO & ORGAN Co. 










P. O. Box 1068, 
Washington, N.-J. 








PIN: MONEY 


We offer every lady a chance to earn 8 to 10 dollars a 
week, making sample darns at home, which we use to 
show our customers what wonderful work can be done on 
the Imperial Darning Machine. 


Mends anything. A thing of life. 
No canvassing; your work is done 
at home, and your business with us 
is confidential. Send 50 cents in 
money or postal note, and _ machine 
with material and yarn will be sent 
free of all charges to your address, 
and you can start right in and work 
for us. All instructions and samples 
sent with machine. No materials 
to buy. Agents Wanted. 


Agency 





We refer you to any mercantile as to our 


standing. 


STANDARD NOVELTY CO., 


101 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Carpet Stretcher & Tacker? 


Selisitself. Write at once for terms and 
cartoon Cir. and canvass your locality, the 
season is closeat hand. Stretcher works 
on entirely new principle. Operator stands 
and is drawn with carpet. 
and tack two thicknesses. Don’t pound 
fingers or wear out knees, drives 50 
tacks per minute.8pecial price toagts 
on sample, Ra. paid, Other spec., Col- 
umbia Tack ller and Seed Corn 

Sheller. Every M 
address GODDARD & ALLEN (0. 
were ee PE 


















ch. . Good . 
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FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 


Te ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO®- 





PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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A Village Library. 


Every village should have one, though not 
necessarily as expensive as this. It has be- 
come the fashion fur wealthy men to give or 
bequeath money for a library to their native 











town, and a mighty good fashion itis. It is 
not always necessary, however, to wait fora 
death for a gift. A modest library can often- 
times be secured by subscription and appro- 
priation. 


The Glory of Independence, 
MARGARET SPENCER. 





We elder people believe that children 
should have an income, an allowance, an in- 
dependent sum tu use as they see fit. Pennies 
or dollars, but their own. 

In one sense, boys and girls make character 
by its poor or good use. How can boys and 
girls learn the value or wo1th of money with- 
out experiencing its nature or limits? Five 
cents a week can show a child economy, pru- 
dence,thrift and arithmetic, how it may grow, 
what it may buy, and whatis its true value 
to him. 

John and Mary, Polly and Joe, possess lux- 
uries at home. TLey bave dollars given them 
by each doting member of their families but 
they are careless, extravagant and needy. 
They are always out of pocket money. They 
can’t see why. It is just because they are 
poor—the poverty of possessing nothing. 

An income earned is the biggest and best. 
Frank has a splendid lot of Black Spanish 
chickens, and Plymouth Rocks prosper and 
grow fat in the snuggery built for them. 
Morning and evening he tends his growing 
families. What snowy, aristocratic eggs he 
sells his mother at the regular market price! 
In the spring, what ‘‘frys,’’ the family or 
friends enjoy! ; 

An owner of a seaside cottage ‘‘in his own 
right’’ loves the sea. So, while enjoying his 
boats and fishing, he invests his own money 
in lobster pots,goes far out ‘‘to set them,’’and 
daily ‘‘hauls them’’ before breakfast; some- 
times ten pounds, or five, of fine lobsters. 
Again,mother pays fishermen’s prices, for lob- 
sters are high and searce and the guests are 
delighted with the feast, and the bank swells 
amazingly! . 

The girls pick berries, and grandmother 
begs to buy them. The bed1oom carpet 
needed mending and Susie lay flat on the 
floor, and earned ‘‘five cents a mend.’’ She 
scours the silver, mends papa’s gloves, pulls 
the weeds, waters the plants, and, added to 
her little allowance, the pennies earned give 
her an income. For a sick neighbor who has 
poor servants, and plenty of money, Ellen 
made jelly and homemade cake; she paid for 
her own piano lessons that hard winter. Ma- 
ry was radiant with her summer’s work, help- 
ing with the baby, and getting wages mamma 
had paid to Jane, who was sick. 

Not but that all of these small kindnesses 
children love to do for the home ones, with- 
out pay; but we rejoice to add to their simple 
independence at home. 
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Homemade Toilet Waters. 
MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





The art of extracting and distilling the 
sweet perfumes and medicinal properties of 
tiowers and herbs is one of the fads of the 
day. These extracts are much in favor forthe 
bath, and are supplanting artificial cosmetics. 

There are two ways of obtaining the ex- 
tracts. The simplest way is to fill cheese cloth 
bags (or crash bags) that are of a size to hold 
one pound of fragrant flowers or aromatic 
leaves, and to boil them in a covered vessel 
for a half hour, with enough water to cover 
them well. The perfumed water may then be 
added to the bath, or bottled for use another 
day. 

Fresh leaves and flowers or the dried ones 
are equally available. O.:ange and bay leaves, 
lavender, rose, violet, rosemary and various 
leaves and flowers are used singly or mixed. 
Rosemary is thought to be the only ingredient 
of the once famous Hungary water, the first 
extract probably ever in use, made and used by 
Elizabeth, queen of Hungary. and the ladies 
of her court. She obtained the recipe from a 
hermit, and by its use was believed to have 
preserved her beauty to old age. 

Resinons evergreens, pine particularly, im- 
part to the water for bathing, healthtul and 
refreshing properties. Hops are not sweet 
scented, but for a hot fcot bath are considered 
highly beneficial. 

The other way of distilling flowers is not so 
simple, but secures the real bouquet or essence 
in a more concentrated form. Toilet waters 
may be distilled at home, and one ingenious 
woman can supply a whole neighborhood with 
considerable profit to herself, besides accom- 
modating those who purchase from her. A 
very simple distillery can be made and used, 
even by a novice. It must consist of a tin 
bucket, a spirit lamp, a rubber tube and a 
glass jar. 

Fill the bucket over half full of clear water, 
and strew flowers thickly over it. Close it 
tightly and set it in tne frame over the light- 
ed spirit lamp. The heat will extract the bou- 
qnet, as essence of the flowers, and the rubber 
tune, fitted to an opening in the lid of the 
bucket, will carry it to the glass jar, on the 
floor (where the other end of the tube must 
enter), condensing it like vapor into a per- 
fumed liquid. It is then ready for ase, or to 
be bottled. It should be securely corked to 
prevent evaporation. 





Those Babies’ Pictures. 





The ume for receiving baby pictures in our 
$100 contest closed on Dec 31, but it is not 
yet time to vote on the babies, because we are 
going to print more pictures. We will notify 
our readers when it is the right time to vote, 
which will be when the last one appears. 
Many, however, have sent in their votes, and 
these votes will stand,unless the voters should 
afterward change their minds when they see 
the remainder of the pictures, in which case 
they can vote again and their former votes 
will be thrown out. 

A few of our readers seem to have under- 
stood that we were intending to publish all 
the prctures we received. In the issue of 
Sent 18 occurs this paragraph: 

In case an extraordinary number of pic- 
tures should come in, the Editors and their 
wives will be constituted a committee to se- 
lect for publication 100 or more of those most 
likely to receive the preference of ovr readers 
in the popular vote by which the prizes are to 
be awarded. 

The number of pictures received is such 
that to be more than fair, our committee has 
carefully selected not 100 but some 150 of those 
‘likely to receive the preference of our read- 
ers.’’ Including those in this issue, it will be 
noticed that 115 have already appeared, and 
the rest will follow as soon as possible. The 
list we have selected does not necessarily in- 
clude the prettiest babies. Indeed, some of 
the very prettiest babies cannot have a show, 
because, according to the judgment of our 
engraver,their pictures are not sharply enough 
defined to print at all well after being en- 
graved. In our Aug 28 issue (repeated Sept 
4 and again referred to Sept 18) we urged our 
competitors to have as good pictures made as 
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possible, but many of our readers did not 
seem to see the necessity for this, or sent 
those they had on hand, hoping thatin some 
way we could use them. We greatly regret 
the disappointment these parents will feel, 
but they will see, with us, that it would have 
been no use to publish pictures that would 
print badly. Wetried it in our Oct 23 issue, 
several of the portraits coming out poorly. 

We have been greatly delighted at the inter- 
est of parents and others in the contest, and 
wish we might give every picture an equal op- 
portunity. 

a a 

Useless Forebodings.—What a vast propor- 
tion of onr lives is spent in anxious and use- 
less forebodings concerning the future—eituer 
our own ortbat of our dear ones. Present 
joys, present blessings slip by, and we miss 
half their sweet flavor, and all for want of 
faith in Him who provides for the tiniest in- 
sect in the sunbeam. O, when shall we learn 
the sweet trust in God that our little children 
teach us every day by their contiding faith in 
us—we who are so mutable, so faulty, so irri- 
table, so unjust, and He who is so watchful, 
so pitiful, so loving, so forgiving? Why can- 
not we, slipping our hand into His each day, 
walk trustingly over that day’s appointed 
path, thorny or flowery, crooked or straight, 
knowing that evening will bring us sleep, 
peace and home?—[Phillips Brooks. 





A Windbreaker.—We all know what a way 
doors and thresholds have of parting compa- 
ny in old houses, and how unhandy it is to 
have old carpets or clothes thrown down to 
break the wind. Here is a suggestion which 
I think will be hailed by many with Gelight. 
Take a piece of stick as long as the door is 
wide and two or three inches through it, coy- 
er with thick cloth or carpet and tack it on, 
and it will be a complete windbreaker and 
very much handier than old clothes.—([M. 
ws 3 


Windows may be cleaned to look much 
brighter, and to stay clean much longer, if 
alcohol is used instead of water. A chamois- 
skin is much better than a cloth, even if wa- 
ter is employed. No soap should ever be used 
for this purpose, as it streaks the glass. <A 
piece of cotton cloth, dipped first in alcohol 
enough to moisten it and then in whiting, 
may be rubbed over the glass, which is after- 
ward polished with the chamois skin. 








“We Are Six.” 




















When the Co’n Pone’s Hot. 


Dey is times in life when Nature 
Sees to slip a cog an’ go 

Jes’ a-rattlin’ down creation, 
Lak an ocean’s overtiow ; 

When de worl’ jes’ stalts a-spinnin’ 
Lak a picaninny’s top. 

An’ you’ cup o’ joy is brimmin’ 
*Twel it seems about to slop, 

An’ you feel jes’ lak a racah 
Dat is trainin’ fu’ to trot— 

When yo’ mammy ses de blessin’, 
An’ de co’n pone’s hat. 

—|( Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


“Table Mats. 


MRS HATTIE M. AYERS. 


Make a ch of sixteen stitches. 

Ist row—One s c in 3d st of ch, ones cin 
each of next thirteen, twosc in next st on 
the other side of foundation ch,one sc in each 
of next fourteen st’s, fasten in first st of this 
row ; turn. 

2d row—Ch one, onescin lasts c of last 
row, putting the hook in the back loop of the 
st, twoscin next st, onescin each of next 
twelve, twoscin the 13th, one sc in next, 
two sc in the next, ones cin next, twosc in 
next, onescin each of next twelve, twose 
in 13th, one scin next, fasten in first s c of 
this row, turn. 

3d row—Ch one, one sc in each of next two 
8 c,two 8s c in the next,one sc in each of next 
thirteen, twos cin next, onesec in each of 
next two, twosein next, onesc in each of 
next two, twoscin next, ouescin each of 
next thirteen, twos c in the 14th, ones c in 
each of next two, fasten in first sc of this 
row; turn. 

4th row—Ch one, ones cin each of next 
three, twos cin 4th, one scin each of next 
fourteen, twoscin 15th, one s cin each of 
next three, twos cin next, one s c in each of 
next three, twos cin next, onesc in each of 
next fourteen, twos cin 15th, one s cin each 
of next three, fasten as before. 

Coutinue working in the same manger un- 
til the mat is the size you wish,always widen- 
ing with twosc in one of the sc belonging 
to the last widening. For the. border, ch 
two, which serves as one d c, one d cin next 
st, *ch two, skip one, one decin each oi next 
two st’s, repeat from * to end of row. 

Next row.— Five dc under ch two, onesc 
between the two dc; repeat. 

The set consists of six mats—three sizes— 
two cf each. Use No6 knitting cotton. The 
directions given here are for the smallest size; 
next size commence with ch 20, the largest 
with 24. These are very pretty. 


Talk Around the Table. 
Will Tablers Tell Howt—Soon after leaving 


school and teaching a few months, my health 
failed and I had to give up all my ideas ofthe 
future as they then existed. I suffered more 
or less of ill health some ten years, then oh- 
tained the proper treatment and am now as 
well as ever, but my brothers and sisters are 
all married and have gone to homes of their 
own,.making it necessary for me to stay on 
the farm. Now I would like a recipe for ex- 
ercising my surplus energy. 1 feel that I 
could help the young people or anyone about 
me if they could be made to. readily under- 
stand that such help.was kindly given—in 
other words that it was -help, not criticism, 
that I would like to extend to them. But 
my old associates have gone, and other young 
people have grown up with whom I am scarce- 
ly acquainted, and I feel ‘‘like a fish out of 
water.’’ It is not that I have not enough of 
employment, for that can always be found 
on the farm. But I think Tabler Eda has 
the idea when she says itis human compan- 
ionship the world needs. I prefer to live 
nearer the humanity around me. Will the 
Tablers tell me how?—[Inquisitor. 





A Crop of Experience.—The farmers in my 
section can’t hire men for fifty cents per day. 
We usually pay seventy-five cents In winter 
and from one to two doilars in summer. I can 
recall one instance 19 years ago when I need- 
ed help very badly.in corn hoeing and when 
one of your fifty-cent‘ men came along, I 


offered him a dollar a day, and the night we 
finishéd I’paid him. Some time during the 
night he stole a suit of clothes, a. watch, and 
sundry other articles, from one of my men. 
Of course I had to replace the stolen goods, 
and though my corn crop was good, the crop 
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of experience I raised that year has been last- 
ing, for 1 never hire cheap help now. I 
certainly wouldu’t try to make a Christian of 
your ftifty-cent man; he would hardly makea 
five-cent Christian. And nine times out of ten 
he will steal twice as much as an _ honest 
man’s wages would be. Of course 1 am 
speaking only for my own part of the state. 
Hire all the fifty-cent men you wish, but 
don’t make them work 16 hours a day, or they 
might leave you to work for you1 ueighbor 
who wasn’t guite so good a Christian as you, 
but a wan who never expects more work than 
what he pays for.—|St Johnsville Farmer. 


A Successful Soap.—I would like to tell Mrs 
C. H. Redtield that I have tried her Wonder- 
ful soap (described on Page 262 in the Sept 11 
issue), and found it so good that 1 have now 
made up the second batch, which I think 
better than the first, for this time 1 let the in- 
gredients get cooler and found the mixture 
worked smoother. The soap makes fine suds 
and takes out those brown coffee stains.— 
[Mrs Howard Smith. 





Serious People.—Somewhere I’ve read that 
very serious people are like rotten eggs, offen- 
sive from over-much hatching and only use- 
ful at election time. I remember what a 
lot of preaching I’ve done. However, ‘tis only 
on paperI doit, and thus am spared the 
covert yawns and smothered sighs of my in- 
visible andience, who bear with me with re- 
markable goud nature. In what wasI dense 
—‘‘good to be here?’’ Yes, I spoke in _ para- 
bles of the traveling away from our hopes and 
beliefs in a future life. I’d been reading 
Olive Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm, 
and the joyful returning to the old faiths; of 
the weary search for the bird of truth to wor- 
ship, and the finding of these truths in our 
own groves—vor homes—in plain domestic 
garb. Yes, Aunt Hannah, you and I and 
more people than we ever suspect believe and 
mean the same things.—/{ Evangeline. 


That Rubber Soling.—A number have asked 
where the rubber soles recently mentioned 
by Mrs J. W. Wheeler could be obtained. This 
isa recent discovery, butis sold in nearly 
all the large town stores, many of which, how- 
ever, themselves put the soling on your shoes 
forasmall sum. Mrs Wheeler has been del- 
uged with inquiries, but as she is not an agent 
for the article, wishes to state that she can- 
not attend to the matter. 

Give Her Two Cents.—Young men, take the 
advice of an old lady and never, never marry 
until you find a girl you can trust with every- 
thing, even some of your precious meney. 
Promise this and stick to it all your life (and 
your reward shail be great), that if you earn 
ten cents a week, she shall have two of that 
without asking for it. Put yourself in her 
place. How would you feel to have your pay 
stop because you married the girl you loved 
best,and be obliged to ask, sometimes heg,and 
often do without, because you dreaded to ask, 
for money. I know of some women who have 
been warried 40 or 50 years, that have worked 
hard and never had a dollar without asking 
for it, and they bad gvod pay before mar- 
riage. And they did not marry stingy or bad 
men, yet they expected to be asked, and can’t 
trust the old wife even now, after all these 
years of labor and love. One said she knew 
John was willing and expected her to use all 
she needed, but she couldn’t ask, she felt like 
a beggar, so she did without. And her dress 
and home showed she told the truth, too. Is 
she the only one who reads these lines who 
cannot say: ‘Please, sir, give me a penny 
that belongs to me?’’ Girls, work a few years 
longer before you keep house. Lay up alittle 
to call your own. Men forget all too soon the 
worth of a wife—or until they pay a house- 
keeper after you are gone. It isn’t nice to 
wish you were working out again, and had 50 
cents to buy John a birthday present. Let the 
young man wait awhile. Make him say 
‘*Please’’ once, perhaps twice.—|One of the 
Readers. 


Asked and Answered.—Dr EE. I. P.: The 
paper you inguire about is the Pacific Record 
of Medicine and Surgery, monthly, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Reader, the author of Beautiful 
Snow is J. W. Watson. Mrs M. G. S. asks for 
an explanation of the term ‘‘fagot’’ used in 
knitted lace patterns; also where she can ob- 
tain material for making point lace. 


‘‘Oh, my friends, there are some spectacles 
that one never forgets!’’ said a lecturer, after 
giving a graphic description of a terrible acci- 
dent he had witnessed. ‘‘I’d like to know 
where they sells ’em,’’ remarked an old lady 
in the audience, who is always mislaying her 
glasses. 
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The Northeast Corner, 


She Snored. ‘‘How does your wife sleep?’’ 
asked the doctor of the man whose better 
half was under his care. ‘‘Orally,’’ said the 
mah. 


Henry Yailerby: Aftah we’s married, we'll 
bab chicken foh dinnah eberry day, honey. 

Melinda Johnson: Oh, yo’ deary! ButI 
wouldn’t ask yo’ to run no sech risks foh mah 
sake. 





**Cheer up, sonny,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘even 
if yok. dosn’t git all yoh ’magines you wants. 
De man dat gits mo’n his share o’ mince pis 
is gwineter git mo’n his share o’ dyspepsia.’’ 





Donald, tive years old, had said his pray- 
ers, but persisted in telling bis mother sto- 
ries, though it was long after bedtime. 
‘*Aren’t you sleepy?’’ asked his mother. He 
answered quick as a flash: ‘‘My eyes are but 
my tongue isn’t.’’ 





‘‘Where are you going, wy pretty maid? ’” 
**T’m going a-biking,sir,’’ she said. 
**There’s no bell on your wheel, though, my 
pretty maid.’’ 
Briroe mount there will be one, sir,’’ she 
said. 





Modiste: What style of sleeve would you 
prefer, Miss De Fashion? 

Miss De Fashion: What is the correct 
thing this season—tov tight or too loose? 








‘*There is so much trouble 
coming into the world.”’ 
said Lord Bolingbroke, 

‘“‘and so much more in 

going out of it, 

that it is hardly 
worth while to 
be here at all.” 

If aman anda 

philosopher 

comes to this 
conclusion, 
what must be the 
natural conclusion 
of the thousands 
of suffering 

women who undergo 

untold torture in bring- 
ing their babes into the world? 

Philosophy of this kind is based upon 
gross ignorance. The fact is, that there is 
no necessity for the severe pangs under- 
gone by the average woman. If a woman 
is strong and healthy in a womanly way, 
motherhood means to her but little suffer- 
ing. The trouble lies in the fact that the 
majority of women suffer from weakness 
and disease of the distinctly feminine or- 
ganism and are unfitted for motherhood. 
This can always be remedied. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is a sure, speedy and 
permanent cure for all disorders of this 
description. It acts directly on the delicate 
and important organs concerned, —— 
them healthy, strong, vigorous, virile an 
elastic. It banishes the indispositions of 
the period of expectancy and makes baby’s 
advent easy and almost painless. It quick- 
ens and vitalizes the feminine organs, and 
insures a healthy and robust baby. Thou- 
sands of women have testified to its mar- 
velous merits. Honest druggists do not 
offer substitutes, and urge them upon you 
as ‘‘just as good.”’ 

‘“‘T suffered fourteen years,” writes Mrs. 
Mary J. Stewart, of Box 46, Saratoga, Santa 
Clara Co., Cal., with female weakness, nervous- 
ness and general debility. I tried everything to 
no avail. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
and ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me.” 

The names, addresses and photographs of 
hundreds of women cured by Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines are printed by permission in 
the ‘‘ People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.”’ It’s free. For a paper-covered 
copy send 21 one-cent stamps /o cover mail- 
tng only. French cloth binding 31 stamps. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Every woman needs agreat medical book. 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad. 
viser fills this want. It contains over 1009 
pages and nearly 800 illustrations. 


No Pain. Book Matled F 
HASON CO., 121B, W.424 &¢., 8. % 
BED WETTING toric stir bioomington.ti 


LADIES, my month ig reenlager never fails; trial box 
10 cents. Mrs. B. wan, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Absolutely eured, Never to return. 
LES tes Ae 
Ve Augusta,Me. 


Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Aug 
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The best weeder tooth is the one that’s most flexible and springy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





This 


fiat, highly tempered steel tooth is about 100 per cent. more flexible than a 
round tooth. Helps to make the Success Anti-clog Weeder about 100 per 


cent. more effective than other weeders. 
arranged on the frame that weeds can’t clog them. The only weeder 
that has flat teeth; the only one that can’t clog. The only machine 


Wpepctesarescsesaverer=r 


»/ SUCCES 


by the end of this year. 


of corn with one weeder. 
grass seed—Hungarian, crimson clover, millet, etc.’ 
‘“The Success Anti-clog Weeders give grand satisfaction; everybody is delighted with them. 
Those that I sold are doing splendid work.’’ 
‘*Enclosed find money order for five more Success Weeders. 
sell several times as many then as I did this year.”’ 


Write for prices and full information. 


D.Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808 York, Penn. 


The thirty-nine teeth are so 


that will do as good and careful work as a hand hoe, and as much 


work as 20 hoes. 
farmers will be without 


Thousands of farmers used it last year; few 


HALLOCK’S 


cog WEEDER 


It kills the weeds and thoroughly works 
the ground. Better than a spring-tooth harrow for making the ground 
ready for planting. The most profitable tool for farmers to use or to sed/; 


First Order from each Town secures Special Price and Agency. 


‘* Have tested the Success Anti-clog Weeder thoroughly. 


: I consider it worth a dollar a day to me every day 
that I use it. I cultivated young corn with it and had no trouble in keeping the weeds eradicated on sixty acres 


An excellent tool for potatoes and vegetables and for covering 


A. Brown, Elesbery, Mo. 


Patent 
; Soaner for. 


C. A. WoopWoORTH, Popes Mills, N.Y. 


I want this territory for ’98. Think I can 
J. M. ByruM, Castle, Ind. 


Give name of County. 


Beware of 
Infringements 











Fe NCE 
With or without lower cab Aik oc Cabled Poultry, 
Garden and Robbie Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 
for lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL 
















Calvanized Steel - 


PUMPING 
8 POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 






wantand our 
illustrated Cata- 
logue—FREE. 












LEARN 
_TELEGRAPHY,,_ 
FISK 1ELEGBAPH SCHOOL, CEBANON, Paya. 











When you 








IRON ACE 


ush an Iron Age Double Wheel Hoe every 
ounce of effort goes direct to the work accomplished g 

—it tells. A tubular frame coupled to malleable gg 
castings gives extreme lightness and strength. g 

Wheels 16 inches high make the movement ; 

High arch allows of working 20-inch plants. Tosayit’san g 


tool is to say it’s the best of its class. Equipped with side hves iA - 
and plows, slender steel vultivator teeth and a pair of rakes. Wy) 
Can be used with single wheel. New “Iron Age” book free.“ P 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., BOX 132, GRENLOCH, N. J. 














Combined Oat et R e Threshers 
The Grant- Ferris and pined Oat Straw Bye, Thr Rye 


Threshers. Our machines thresh rye without breaking or 
injuring the straw, and bind the straw straight in bundles 
with twine bands, ready for the straw press. Also make 
Ferris Combined Grain Drill and Broadcaster and Fan- 
mills. Send for catalogue. 


FRAN T-FR ERRIS CO., Troy, N.Y. 


WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
\N MANUFAC TURED BY 

\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
1 \ : ITHACA, N.Y. 
1) \\\ | mounTED or ON SILLS, FOR 
1 DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
mj|f\ STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


M2) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SF ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA.N.¥4 











$8 MACHINE 
tu weave your own fence of 
Coiled Hard Steel 

Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per ‘Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 
aa Catalogue Free. 

cA 


RTE 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 











SOS PCeSeeeneees- 


JOVEN WIRE FENCE! 


Best on Earth. ‘Horse-high, Bull- { 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With | 
Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
io’ to make 60 rodsa day for; 

to 20 cts. a Rod. 

(2. 50 styles. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., $ 
Box 218. Ridgeville, Ind. 




















al Hand Material 


every description; also New Ng procured from sh 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wlan smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, oy in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual price t@ Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chieago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chieago. 








16 to |. 


PAGE FENCB has 16 cross-ties to 1 rod. Wire 
fences with cross bars three, four or five feet apart 
will not hold | . Sheep or even cattle for a great 
while. 16 to 1 8 about the proper distance. See 
“ad” in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 





